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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OR AGES: K“6- SUBJECT MATTER: Physical 
education. ORGANIZATION AND PHYSICAL .APPEARANCE: The guide is divided 
into 14 chapters. The major portion of the guide, vhich outlines the 
curricula’!, is divided into five sections, one each tor Kindergarten, 
and grades 1-2, 3, 4, and 5-6. The guide is mimeographed and 
spiral-bound with a paper cover. OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES: Specific 
objectives and skills to be developed are listed the beginning of 
each section. Numerous activities are suggested in each section, with 
detailed descriptions and "hints to the teacher" provided. Games are 
the primary activity in grades 1-i; tumbling is added in grade‘s 4-6, 
and dancing in grades 5-6. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: Materials needed 
for an activity are listed in the activity description. A list of 
record sources and a short bibliography ol teacher references are 
also included. STUDENT ASSESSMENT: No mention is made of evaluating 
sKlils. The guide includes directions for using the Wetzel Grid tor 
Evaluating Physical Fitness, which compares individual physical 
d evelopmen t- -height and veight--to standard norms. (RT) 
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FOREWORD 



There are no set ways of educating children* New 
ideas and new methods of instruction are constantly being 
developed and the professional educator must constantly 
examine and evaluate them* 

This guide for use by elementary classroom teachers 
is the result of several months of work and is an excel- 
lent example of the Wilmirigton Public Schools response to 
new ideas cUid methods. 

As is pointed out later in the guide, the task of 
education does not end with the traditional Three R*s; the 
public school cannot limit itself only to intellectual 
growth if it is to do its job well. 

Physical education is a vital part of the total 
program in Wilmington's schools* While we maintain a 
large staff of physical education specialists who work 
regularly with the children there is much that the regulai* 
elementary classroom teacher can do to supplement the pro- 
gram. The material in this guide/ which was prepared by 
members of our own professional staff, is designed to il- 
lustrate for the classroom teacher how she can help to 
acnieve a more effective physical education program for 
youngs ters . 

This guide, and the many others that are prepared 
regularly by the staff, indicate this system's keen in- 
terest in the need to constantly up-date and improve the 
instructional program for the youngsters who attend 
Wilmington's public schools. 



Gene A. Geisert 
Superintendent of Schools 
March 19S9 
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The Physical Education Guide for the Elementary Schools 
has been in the procesj of development for a long time. It was 
developed by teachers with the help of consultants. Many have 
contributed to the production of this guide, it would be im- 
possible to thank adequately each and remember all who have 
given of their time, ideas, and materials. 

The work of the guide was under the leadership of Mrs. 

Reggie Wade and Mr. Stanley Zulkowski, co-chairmen of the guide 
committee. All teachers of elementary physical education have 
contributed to the success of the guide. During the three and 
one-half years that the work progressed, several workshops were 
conducted. Some of the consultants of these workshops were Dr. 
Eugene P. Powers, Chairman of the Department of Education, State 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Dr. Muriel Crosby, former Director 
of the Division of Elementary Education; Dr. Edward L. Whigham, 
former Director of Inetructicn; Dr. Ruth Evans, Chairman of the 
Women's Department of Physical Education, Springfield College, 
Mass.; Dr. Elizabeth Avory Wilson, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; amd Dr. JoVin H. Jenny, 
former supervisor of physical education for the Wilmington Public 
Schools. 
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PHYSICAL EDXATION AK) THE^ CLASSROCVA TEACKFR ♦ 



1 

I 



I At fUB prlnary level.- the child needs a short peric of physical education 

both durl frg the morning ano afternoon periods of school* ' U red! a re 
I school child should have at least one period of physical cdi atio^ every day. 

; It Is impossible f :>r schools to provide? sufficient edjcatjon 

^ teachers for this dally program. Iv Is possible for the phycicol education 

j teacher to enrich the program of physical educatl tn os carried on 6y the class- 

room teacher in his or her daily work, 
j How shall the classroom teacher use this specialist? 



I 

! 



!l 

l! 



USING THE SPECIALIST IN PSYSICAL EDUCATION 

When the physical education teacher walks Into the classroomj gymnasIuMj rec- 
reation room or playground^ it is not a signal for the classroom teache'* to 
leave the class In his charge and hike off to the powder roooi vor a smoke^ 

12“ Is an Invitation, hov/ever, for the cla^iSroom teacher to use the specialist 
to Improve her own professional background byi 



1. 


Observing methodology 




2. 


Observing games 




3. 


Asking questions 




k’ 


Seeking new materials 




5. 


Improving own skills 




6. 


Watching individuals In class 




7. 


Watching entire class at play 




8. 


Seeing each child under different condl 


tions 


9. 


Asking for constructive criticism of own methods and teaching 


10. 


Seeking solutions to teaching specific 
Capitalizing on an ’’expert's” skill 


skills 


II. 




12. 


Asking for he ip In remedial work 




13. 


Seeking specialized answers to problems 
etc • 


of health, recreation 


II 4 . 


Keepin; up on new literature 
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♦Adapted from **Phy$lcal Education and the Classroom Teacher/^ Physical 
Education News-letter, Arthur C, Crofts Publicatlor^, Vol. No. i, 
September 12, 1958. 






i. 



The physical education teschor ta not teaching the clasa tor his own 
1 ntpr oveffionf I but for the classroom teacher and class to learn ne«^ things* 

There should be no thought on the part of the classroom teacher that this 
Is a "free period," It Isn't, She should be as eager for the visit of the 
specialist In physical education as she Is for the visit of the reading 
specfsfist, art supervisor or any other "special" teacher employed to assist 
her with her work, not the specialist's work, 

TH£ IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL EOXATION 

It Is Important for the classroor., teacher to approach her duties In physical 
education with the same zest as she would for the teaching of reading, writing, 
language arts, social studies or any of the other fundamentals of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum* Physical education is as fundamental In the education 
of the elementary school child as the "three R'a," It must be approached as 
such, 

AFTER THE SPECIALIST IS GONE 

What shall the classroom teacher do after seeing the lesson taught by the 
physical education apeciafist? If she Is on her toes, she wM f have a con- 
ference with the specialist* Together they will seek solutions for the 
problems she has In motivation, teaching methods, developing game and sports 
skills# Improving form and a host of other areas. Such problems always arise 
when the classroom teacher comes In contact with physical education instructlon- 
In which so many have little experience or Interest, 

It Is the classrooirt teacher's rnsponslt I II ty to follow through on the 
lesson taught her class by the specialist* You don't learn to read, spell, 
write, with one application, rv>r do you hjarn physical skills or the objec- 
tives set up for the program with a "orce over lightly" application given 



twice each week. 
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THE CLASSRCOA TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY 

it is the classroom teacher's responsibility to recognize the place of physical 
education to her class* The appearance of a physical education specialist Is 
not a sign for her to relinquish that teaching responsibility* It Is proof 
to her that the school administration recognizes the importance of this fun- 
damental and has appointed additional personnel to asjilst her In enriching 
the curriculum* She should use the specialists In physical education as she 
would specialists in any other subject areas* 

The specialist Is not a supervisor. Both sped a fist and teacher have a 
mutual responsibi ti ty* Each should expect to complement the other's work* 

The cirt'sroom teacher with her inti ^ite knowledge of her class's problems 
and each student's needs can build upon the theory am) practice of the 
specialist who cannot hope to know the children as well as the classroom 
teacher In her dal h contact with the class. 

The specialist does have a vast store of physical education materials* 

This specialist knows when to teach certain activities us well as how to 
teach them. The classroom teacher should ”plck clean'* the bag of aids that 
the sped a 1 1st Is most willing to give her * 

After learning how and when, the classroom teacher should then put what 
she has learned Into pracMce by having daily periods of physical education to 
upplement the assigned periods ruther than merely turning her class out to 
play a* using the time al lofted for physical education as additional reading 
or spe 1 1 Ing time* 

The place of the classroori teacher In the physical education program Is 
to continue to teach physical education as she t.as observed It being done in 
assigned periods by the physical educator, specialist, or resouce person. 
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B . Correlation of Physical Education with Curriculum 

There are many ways in which physical educa';,ion may become 
alive and be made part of a unit of study in the classroom. For 
example, in the primary grades a unit of work may be studied on 
"The Farm." By teaching various self-testing aotivltleg relating 
to farm animals such as the duck walk, buruiy hop, and the dog run. 
Children will have fun, enjoy much physical activity, and the 
program will be closely correlated to the unit. Interpretative 
dancing might include high-atepping horses, horses pulling heavy 
loads and frolicking lambs and calves. Other activities could 
include dances and singing games such as "Oats, Peas, Beans, and 
Barley Grow," "Jolly Is the Miller," ar.a "The Farmer in the Dell." 
Games may include "Lame Fox and Chickens," "Flowers and the Wind," 
"Dog Catcher," and "Run, Rabbit, Run." Story plavs could include 
Helping Farmer Brown Gather Eggs, Going to the Pasture to 
Bring in the Cows, and Feeding the Cnickens. "Cat and Mice" and 
"Squirrel and the Nut" are examples of classroom games for this 
particular unit. 

A sixth grade group might be studying a unit of work on the 
United Nations. Physical education could very easily become a 
part of this unit through studying about and participating in 
games and dances of the various member countries of the United 
Nations. Wilmington schools are fortunate to have children from 
various countries. A wise teacher will use these children to 
assist in the presentation of games , dances , and other physical 
activities of their native countries. 

The two examples of units of work show in a small way how 
physical education may be correlated with them. The examples 
are by no means complete. However, through them the teacher may 
understand some ways she or he may make their physical education 
a part of the total unit. The names of games and activities 
may be changed to meet the situation. 

c . S pecific Subject Correlation 

Physical education may be correlated to the various subject 
fields in the following ways: 
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1. Language Arts 

a. Learning names of games and equipment. 

b. Learning new words - vocabulaiy and spelling. 

c. Reading the directions of new games. 

d. Giving oral directions of games and the discus- 
sion of the day's activities. 

e. Performing pageants, plays and dramatizations. 

2. Social Studies 

a. Studying various manners of play and recreation 
in different countries. 

b. Noting environmental conditions in relation to 
their activities. For example, certain activities 
are possible and desirable because of weather 

and the general climate. 
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Specific Subleijt Correlation (continued) 

2, R nclaL Studies •• continued 

c. Learning detaocracy through group work and 
team cooperation. 



3 . 



a. Determining areas and perimeters of play spaces. 

b. Flgurlrig averages In tournaments and various 
games, such as batting average In baseball. 

c. Determining diameter, circumference, and radius 
of balls and circles used for games. 



Science 

a. Camping and outdoor activities' 

b. Hiking, 

c. Planning playgroiunds, 

d. Planting types of hedges and shrubbery In lieu 
of fences. 



a. Learning and observing all safety rules and 
regulations pertaining to sports and play. 

b. Knowing safe use of equipment and apparatus. 

c. Checking playground and apparatus. 

d. Learning the need for using safety equipment 
in games and activities. 



6. Health ^ ^ 

a. Knowing all health rules pertaining to p’ ay and 
sports. 

b. Learning training rules for athletes. 

c. Safeguarding health based or. proper clothing for 
play, shower after activity, drinking while warm. 

d. Knowing the effect of exercise on the body. 

e. Knowing the need for food us fuel. 



a. Learning the words for rhythms and singing games. 

b. Making tom-toms, gourds, rhythm sticks. 

c. Improving rhythmic response through movement 
to various forms of accompaniment. 

d. Understanding and appreciation of phrasing, 
accent, and quality of music through the use 
of wide varieties of accompaniment. 
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Phyaltfal Education In the Elementary Program 



1. Development of the organic systems of the body as a 
basis for physical fitness, 

2. Development of physical skills and understandings by 
providing a vide rich program of activities that 
demand and increase neuromuscular skills. 

3. The development of health habits by providing ways 
and means for practice in wholesome living. 

4. The development of habits and -attitudes favorable to 
the wise use of leisure time. 

5. To develop the principles of good sportsmanship thus 
building toward character and better citizenship. 

6. An appreciation and understanding of ail other phases 
of curriculum through integration which enriches the 
whole educational process. 



Class Organization for Gym and PJ-ayground 

Organize G ro up i nt o Squads 

The number of children in a class generally necessi- 
tates the organization of the group into squads. This con- 
tributes to the success of a play period. It enables r;ore 
children to be participating actively and allows for oppor- 
tunity of developing good leadership and fellowship. 

Methods of Selecting Squads 

1 , Selecc leader and have him choose squad. 

2 . Have the class count off by numbers, that is, 
X_2-3-1+, and then all the one's, two's, three's, 
and four's are members of one squad. 

3 . Use the months of the year where students born 
during Jan,, Feb., March, will be on one squad, 
April, May, June on another, and so forth, 

4, Have four different colors of paper and then have 
children pick a color out of a box. Red is one 
squad, blue another, etc. 

It is good practice to select new squads every three or 
four weeks. This prevents rivalry between squads and permits 
more children to become leaders of a squad. 

Game Formation 

The skills for organizing players into game formations - 
circle, free, line, file, etc., are important to the success 
of the game period. 

Directions for organizing game formations . 

X. Circle Formation - This is the simplest formation 

to get a group into. Children stand side by side 
in a straight line. Then they join hands with 
their neighbor. The two people on the ends are 
asked to walk towards one another and join hands, 

2 , Double Circle - After the single circle is formed, 
have the children face a partner. One of the 
partners will be in the inner circle and the 
other in the outer circle. Or have the children 
count-off by "two's." Then the number "one" will 
be in the inner circle and number "two" in the 
outer . 

3» Flip formation - is used for relay races. Have the 
children count off by four, five^ or as many 
teams as desired. Appoint a leaaer for each 
team and have them stand side by si - . All n'orn- 
bers "ono" will stand behind their leader, numbers 
"two" behind theirs, etc. 



Directions for organizing game formations (continued) 



4. Line or Rank Formation - is formed for games where 

children line up side by side on goal or boundary 
I areas to face the leader in such games as Pom Pom 

Pullaway# Pinch-0, Boiler Burst, etc. 

I 5. Zic T 2aq Formation - Players stand in a two-line 

formation, usually a full-arm's distance apart, 

[ ■ the two lines face each other with a considerable 

I . distance between lines, depending on the activity. 

Each player stands opposite an opening in the 
I opposing line. This formation is used many times 

L in passing and running drills. 

I ’ The chart for formations for class organization will help 

L you to get a clearer picture of the formations. 

] 

\ 
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CIRCl.E GAME PATTERNS 
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5INGU CIRCU f AUNG CLOCKWISE 







double circle, partners 

FACING CLOCKWISE 
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CIRCLE GAME PATTERNS 
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OOUBU CIRCU FACING CCNTtR 
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CIRCLE GAME PATTERNS 




SINGLE CIRCLE FACING CENTER 
PARTNERS, GIRL RIGHT OF BOY 
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DOUBLE CIRCLE, PARTNERS FACING 



FORMATIONS USED IN RELAYS 



ROW MHHDD 



TEAM A 



xxxxxx 







SHUTTLE METHOD 



TEAM A 



TEAM B 






TEAM C X ; / ' 



ANY 

SET 

DISTANCE 









SPOKE METHOD 
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IV. Art of Teaching Games 



How to Teach a Game 

One of the best methods of teaching a game is to name 
tjtjg game that is to be played first, and then make a full 
explanation of it before the students take their places to 
play. If the teacher does this in her classroom, illustra- 
tive diagrams may be drawn on the blackboard, and then it is 
good to have some students demonstrate the game. A similar 
procedure is used on the playground. However, ne ver trv to 
teach and olav a game at the same time . Evaluate the game 
back in the classroom after it has been played. 

Practical Hints in Good Game Leadership 

1. Make the play snappy and v'igorous . Introduce the 

game as briefly as possible, 

2. Develop a plav philosophy . Avoid the Idea of work 

in games. 

3. Stop a game before it becomes dead . Play the game 

to a high point, then quit. 

*+. Avoid horse plav . When you see this is starting, 

stop it immediavely. 

5. never attempt to explain anything until the group 

is Quiet and attentive . 

6. Before attempting to teach a game, know it thoroughly 

and clearly in your mind . 

7. Use all t|^e variations to a game . 

B. In team gam es, encourage t he .losers, urge them on , 

but be .fair JlD^all Judgments . 

9. Every team should have a leader or captain elected . 

10. Shy, backward players should be encouraged to plav . 



Some Do's and Don*ts 
£0 

1, Do make use of pupil suggestions in tnakiiig rules. 

2, Do modify a game to meet the needs for space, equipment, 
and number of players. 

3, Do let the spirit of play prevail. 

4, Do establish boundaries as definitely as possible so that 
there can be no questions in the children's minds where 
they may or may not go. 
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Some Do^s and Don't (continued) 



DO 

5. Do remeiTiber that pupil's lack of interest in a game 
usually is the result of poor selection, lack of skill, 
or inadequate understanding of the game. 

6. Do enforce the rules of the game; this promotes fair 
play and better understanding of the rules. 

DON'T 

1. Don't make rules in a game not enforce them. 

2. Don't forget to praise a >jhild for his good effort in 
playing. 

3. Don't forget to use leaders often. 

4. Don't forget to allow children to assist in the 
selection of games. 

5. Don't over-emphasize winning. 

6. Don't permit a few to control the game. 



O 
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V. Evaluation 



In evaluating any educational program it is necessary to 
keep in mind thd objectives of that program, The testing pro- 
gram will then be in keeping with activity testing and these 
activities will have been chosen to enable the instructional 
staff and the students to reach the objectives and specific 
learnings sough.t for in the light of needs and interests of 
both the individual and society. 



Evaluation for the Teacher 

The testing program in phy.> ical education has Veen devised 
to Judge individual and group progress. The outcomes and re- 
sults of these individual tests are generally reported to the 
parent and the child through the school's regular reporting 
system. The classroom teac}ier should, through her activities 
in the gym, on the play field, and at recess, be in constant 
touch with the progress of nhe class. In consultation with the 
physical education teacher she will have been able to report 
adequately the pupil's progress. 



The reporting system of the school is In essence the 
culmination of the various methods of judging pupil progress. 
Through student conferences, parent coaferences, self- testing 
activities and the report card system the parent becomes 
acquainted with the child's progress. 



For the Parent 

The parent is informed of the pupil's progress through 
individual conferences with the classroom teacher, with the 
physical education teacher and the regular reporting system 
of the school. 
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Questions Asked by Teacher s 



!• What equipment should be in each classroom? 

First and Second Grades 

2 or 3 rubber playground balls - 8^-10 inches in diameter 

3 or 4 jumping ropes - single 

3 n » ^ double 

Record player and rhythm records 
6 bean bags 

T hird and Fourth Gr ades 
Same as above, plus 
2 Softballs (rubber typej 
2 Softball bats (lightweight) 

Fifth and Six th Grades 
Same as a ^^e, plus 

L rubber outdoor basketball, junior si^e 
1 '• " football , " 

1 ” volleyball 

Kvery room in school si.ould also be provided with a commercial 
game and hobby locker. There should also be, somewhere in the 
building, a ball pump, repair kit, steel tape, and line marker. 

2. Should a classroom teacher be with her class when they have 
pJcysical education with a specialist? 

It depends on the amoiint of classes schedules per week. 

If gym class is only once per week, a teacher should attend 
so that she or he may help to facilitate the carry-over of 
the activities. 

If gym class is mors than twice a week, a teacher should 
make it a point to attend at lease half if not more, not only 
for a carry-over but to see the class in play activities and 
to understai»J some of the needs required by her class in 
other activities. 

3, What percentage should be allocated to games, rhythms, skills 
or self-testing activities? 

5096 to games 
35% to rhythms 
15% to skills, etc. 

50% to 92 ones and sports 
25% to rhythms 

25% to skills, self-testing, 
rules, etc. 



In primary grades , approximately 



In intermediate grades 
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Q uestions Asked by Teacher s (continued) 

4, Is there a special type of equipment to be used in elementary 
schools? 

For the intermediate grades, there are junior size balls 
^"^r all sports. They are exactly like the standard balls with 
I he exception of size. They are smaller to help meet the needs 
of the smaller children. 

?. Is it possible for the physical education teachers to work with 
the classroom teachers in preparing a unit on social studies in 
different grade levels? 

Yes, as a matter of fact, included in this guide are 
activities that are suitable to each grade level and when both 
teachers work and plan together, a well-rounded unit can be 
achieved. 

6. Are there any special exercises that can be done In the class- 
room to relieve tensions? 

Yes, there are. These exercises should follow one another 
■'.n rapid succession. 

1. Rise on toes and raise arms slov/ly foreupward, 
stretching as high as possible. Return. 

(Repeat several times.) 

2. In the standing positions, relax muscles of the 
neck and the spine and bend the trunk foredownward. 
With the trunk relaxed in this position bob it up 
and down three or four times over a distance of 

five or six inches. Raise the tru-k. (Repeat twice.) 

3. Place the hands on top of desk or chair. Bend the 
knees deeply end immediately return. (Repeat 
rapidly several times.) 

4. With the feet four or five inches apart, retract the 
abdominal wall as far as possible. Kola this 
position a few second and then relax. (Repeat 
about four times.) 

With arms at the sides, inhale deeply with chest 
raising. Exhale. (Repeat several times.) 

6, With the feet about eighteen inches apart in a 
stride stand and the arras at the sides, bend the 
trunk flora side to side in slow rhythm, reaching 
downward with the hands on the side toward which 
the trunk is bending. 
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VI. 



sod Developfflsntal fiharagtfirlsUQs 
Education Program 



KINDERGARTEN 
(Fours 6r Fives) 



*- Characterist ic s of th; 3 

Klfiderg e rten Child 

I 1. Full of energy, a "doing" 

child 

i: 



j 2. Growing very tell, partlcu- 

' larly legs. 

Predominantly Irrge uuscle 
j development, coordination 

I slov/ly developing. Can bal- 

ance, run, junp, hop, etc., 
j throw and catch large balls 

1 with varying degrees of suc- 

cess. Enjo '3 stunts. 

I 

I 

?. Tires easily. 

j Heart and lungs small for 

( height and body weight, 

j Eyes tend to be far-sighted 

and do not change focus 
quickly and efficiently. 

' 5. Loves rhythms. 

I 

j- b. Emotional adjustment to his 

I (usually) first group exper- 

ience. strongly flavors 
behavior in other areas, 



Application to Phv si ca.T Educ a 1 1.on 

1. Provide an abundance of large 
muscle activity in plenty of 
space, with pJay apparatus, en- 
couraging vigorous, free body 
activity. 



2. Running, chasing, climbing, 
pushing, usiiig b3g muscles. 

Use of big muscles and response 
to music. 

Emphasis on the development of 
arms, shoulders, and leg 
muscles. Teach skills of body 
control, with enough practice 
time both free and ilrected, 
to learn, for all-over body 
development. Give a variety of 
experiences with short periods 
of practice, 

3. Rest periods with an awareness 
for the needs oi individual 
children. Balance program be- 
tween quiet and active periods. 

Use large equipment with 
stationary positions. 



5. A natural to build activities 
from, and a large part of the 
program should have rhy'^hiric 
background, 

6, Standards low enough to insure 
some success for everyo.ne. Plan 
to give pleasure and benefit to 
each chi la and opportunities 

to release tensions. 



ERIC 
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Characteristics o£ 

Kindergarten Child Application to Physical Education 



7. A large variety of Individ- 7. 
ual reactions which need 
guidance to merge into suc- 
cessful group activity. 



8, Needs plenty of praise and 8. 
encouragement, and personal 
attention. 

9. Emphasis is upon “'I," "Me," 9. 

"Mine." 



10. Plays in small groups for 10. 

longer periods as experi- 
ence grows. 



11. Very lit.le competitive 11, 

spirit. Some leader and 
follower relationships. 
Developing a sense of fair- 
ness. 



12. Attention span is very short, 12. 
but loves to "do again," 

"tgain," and "again." 



13. Enjoys dramatic and imagi- 13. 

native play. Loves to 
experiment and create, and 
very curious. 



Make available opportunities 
for individual needs and help 
each with his particular problem. 
Accept him as a unique individual 
and allow him to start at his own 
level and progress at his own 
rate. 

Lavish. Still dependent upon 
adults for affection, warmth, 
and enthusiasm. 

Avoid program with many waiting 
turns and sharing. Provide 
plenty of opportunity for 
individual achievement. 

For activities, separate the 
class into small groups. En- 
courage cooperative play and 
have children help set up 
standards of what it means to 
them to be a good player. 

Encourage leadership with vide 
opportunity for leadership ex- 
periences. Use some child 
leadership. Encourage follow- 
irg rule's to best of one's 
ability. 

Simple a'' .ivity organization, 
very simple directions, most 
of them iv,ggested and carried 
out by the children. Must be 
interesting, correlating with 
the interests of the children. 
Know a variety of materials and 
present a well-organized pro- 
gram so group activity will 
not disintegrate. 

Provide for creative expres- 
sion, for the use of materials, 
for freedom to move about. 
Anticipate questions and 
answers. 
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Kindergarten Level 
A. Sceciflc 4ctl v tties 



Games adaptable to kindergarten are loosely organized. 

They are usually of the circle type or free formation, 
wh.re the children are scattered over the entire playing 
area. Games should include a great deal of bodily activity. 
Competition in games is not important to kindergarten chil- 
dren, They are more interested in improving their own 
skills and in bettering thei: own record. Games rot 
already adaptable to a large group should be made so, 

(such as having 2 farmers in '-The Farmer in the Dell”) 
or should be played in small groups in order to eliminate 
waiting for turns. 

Active G ames 

g torv , play 

Story pity Is a valuable form of Physical Education for 
kindergartens. In these activities the child imitates 
and impersonates incidents he has seen. Story plays 
may be seasonal, may be used in connection with holidays, 
or may be related to their school work. 

Teachers and children should work out and adapt story 
plays of their own based on stories already familiar to 
the children. The whole body should be brought into the 
movements if possible. No formal command should be 
given. Circle formation is preferable. 

"Autumn in the Woods" 

1. Skip in the woods-(skip around the circle) 

2, Climb into trees to look into bird's nest- (reach 

high with alternate arm and foot) 

3. All run and jump over brook- (turn to outside of 

the circle, run and jump, turn around and run 
back to circle formation) 

4, Throw stones into brook- (stoop and secure stone, 

throw and jiuap back from splash) 

5^ Shake tree branches to see leaves fall. 

6. Walk rustling the leaves- (walk around the circle) 

7. Gather leaves and toss into pile. 

8. Jutap into pile of leaves. 

9. Hop home (hop around circle) 

Chasing Games 

Chasirig games have an enemy, an "it.” Tliey Include a 
number of such elements as hunting, chasing, tagging, 
dodging, hiding, and fleeing. 



GAMES 
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"Brownle3 and Fairies" 



The players are in tw'' groups: one group is called the 
fairies, and the othai: is called the brovnies. Goal 
lines are marked across both ends of the play area. 

The brownies ari5 on one goal line and the fairies on 
the other. Each group, in turn, stands on its 1 

line with the player's backs turned tovrards the other 
group which, upon a silent signal from the teacher, 
advances silently toward the goal line, ’.‘/lien the 
brownies are advancing, the fairies are standing on 
their goal line; the brownies sneak up very quietly ’..id 
when they are within approyirrately ten or fifteen feet 
of the fairies, or within a reasonab.'.e distance .for a 
good chase, the teacher calls out, "The broViT.ies are 
comins," This is the signal for the fairies to turn 
and chase the bvovrnles, who run for safety behina their 
own goal line at the opposite end of the play area. 

Any brovmie who is caught by a fairy before he reaches 
his goal line booon-.es a fairy and goes with the child who 
tagged him to the other goal line. The gan..; is repeated 
with the fairies sneaking up on the brc.'.nies wh.iie they 
stand on their goal line with their bacKS turned. 

Singing Gg.mes 

Singing games provide experiences in rhythmic movement. 
They are the forerunner of folk dancing which is found 
in the upper grades. 

"Farmer in the Dell" - Record - Victor 216.18B 
Reference: see 1st end 2d grades 

Rumiing Games (\»rithout the element of chasing) 

"Stop and Start" 

Children run in the direction pointed out by the teacher 
and stop immediately vrhen the whistle bi.ows. Then tne 
teacher may point in another direction and give the 
coriimand ''fly," "hop," or "skip," etc, 'aiiimal minetics 
may be used as the children learn then) 

Pa ssing Games — (teache.s grasping) 

"Chase the Animal Around the Circle" 



O 
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The teacher presents an ob,iect to the clilldren to be 
given an animal's name- The "animal" ia tnen passed 
around the circle and back to the teacher, who starts 
him around again, this time sending anO'.Ver animal 
(children's choice) out to chfse 'lim. The game is made 
progressively dif.flculs hy inc.rsrasii'ig tier number of 
objects sent around t.'io circle, by making then wried in 
shape a.nd size and by changing uirertica of the paso- 
By calling boan bags, balls, or other objects enlnals, 



a passing game, which otherwise is object]. ess to the 
small child becomes lively end interestini;. 

Quiet Gaines (Classroom) 

Quiet games are useful for indoor play and for inter- 
spersing with active games to provide a variety of 
interest, or to provide a way of slowing down play 
when it is felt that the children need a rest from 
active play, 

1. Quiet Circle Game 
"Poison Ball" 

Single circle formation, players sitting on the floor 
facing the center, legs crossed. The ball is poison. 
If the ball is rolled quickly from player to player 
around the circle, no one will be poisoned by it, A 
player will be poisoned by it, however, if he allows 
it to stop in front of him, if he bats it off its 
course around the circle, or if he holds or lifts it. 
The poisoned players sit in the centei’ of the circle. 

2. Story Play 

"Old King Cole's Orchestra" 

Once upon a time there was a ki.ng named Old King Cole. 
Ke loved music very much and often called for his 
court musicians. Let us pretend that we are his 
musicians. Today he wants to hear the violins, 
cellos, bass viols, piccolos, drums and clarinets, 
(teacher should select a group for each instrument). 
When I raise my baton, let us all begin to play. 

(the teacher plays a record and the children Imitate 
the various instruments.) 

3. Seeing Games - (stimulates sense of perception) 

"Policeman and Lost Child" 

Single circle formation. The teacher playing that 
she is a mother calls some child in the group pre- 
tending he is a policeman. The "policeman child" 
answers the call. The mother solicits the aid of the 
policeman in the search for her lost child. The 
policeman asks the mother to tell what her child is 
wearing. The mother describes in detail the clothes 
which her lost child is wearing. The policeman looks 
about the circle and brings to the teacher the child 
answering the description. Sometimes in order to 
make the game more complicated, several lost children 
(or lost objects) are to be found. 
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4, Mental- gymnastics Games 
"True - False" 

The teacher makes a statemejit such as "birds fly," 

"fish run:" if the statement is true the children 
raise their aims high above their heads, if the 
statement is false they clap once. 

Guessing Games 

"Guess Who" 

Circle formation, hands joined, players facing the 
center of the circle. Choose one player to stand 
in the middle of the nircle with his eyes blind- 
folded. The players in the circle walk around him 
until he claps his hands and says "stopj" They stop 
and he points to a player in the circle. This player 
steps into the circle, attempts to conceal his 
Identify by changing his voice. If he guesses the 
correct name, he remains in the center, If he fails, 
the circle player v.'ho was pointed to becomes the 
center player. 

B. Self - Testing A ctivities 

Self-testing activities are offered to kindergarten chil- 
dren in the form of mimetics. They may be correlated with 
various units of study. Nlmetic-s may be accompanied by 
music. They are the forerunner of creative dance. Mimetics 
are very closely related to story play except that they are 
more formal and more attention is paid to the way In which 
the exercises are performed. 

Elephant Walk 

Bend from the waist Iteeping knees straight. Trunks are 
formed by clasping hands and extending them in front. 

Take slow, lumbering steps, swinging arms from side to 
side. 

Duck Vfalk 

V/nlk in a deep squat position, keeping the knees far 
apart, back straight, and head high. Arms may be bent 
and waved up and down to imitate wings. 

Puppy Run 

Walk or run on ail fours, using short steps. 

Bouncing 

Jump up and down lightly on the toes, gradually lowering 
the height of bhe Jump luitil a stooping position is reache' 
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C, Rhythms 

Free bodily movements are sought in the kindergarten rather 
than patter. led stcp'J, Emphasis should be placed on the 
fundamental forms: walking, running, skipping, hopping, 
jumping to music. 

Hints for the teacher: 

Steps in simple interpretation of time and accent 

1, Listen to the rhythm 

2, Clap or tap with sticks or foot 

3, Express the rhythm by other bodily movements 
which children originate 

4, Express differences in tempo, slow and fast 

5, Learn to differentiate between loud and soft 

6, Let children with strong rhytlimic sense lead the group 

Steps in interpretation of ideas 

1, Express ideas in dramatic form without music such 
as horses galloping 

2, Play characteristic music for this activity while 
children listex: 

3, Express ideas both rhythmically and dramtically 

4, Let music itself suggest the activity, "VJhat does 
this music make you think oi?" "How does it make 
you feel?" 

Individual interpretation should be encouraged, but shy and 
baolcward children should not be made self-conscious. 

a. Marching to music when teaching marching it would be 
helpful to - 

Records 

Victor no. 4314 

March of the Little Lead Soldier 
March Militaire 

Victor No. 1, Vol. 2, Albism E-?2 
March (Alccste) - Gluck 
March in D Flat - Holsender 
March (Nutcracker Suite) - Tchaikovsky 
Soldier's liarch - Schumann 

b. V/alking to music 

Music 

"••/ulking Song"- The Ame rican SU;.^r, Beattie (Book One) 
"Chorus" - Play ^ Xyng., Leavitt and (}lenn 

"Folk Dance" - same as above 
Hay use the following nursery rhymes: 

"There ',/as an Old Uoman" 

"Little Boy Blue" 

"The Little Old V/oraan in the Shoe" 
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Skipping to music 



Kus ic 

"Pop Goes the Weasel" - Tine Aiaer ican Singer . 

Beattie (Book One) "" 

"Skip" - Rhythms and Danc es for Fre-School and 
Kindergarten . Harvey 

Records 

Victor No. 3. Vol. 1, Albiim E-71 

Military March: plain skip; Skipping Theme: Theme 
for Skipping; Tiptoe March; Vrtieelbarrow Motive 

d. Galloping to music 

Music 

"Gallop" - Rhythm s an^ Dances jj 2 £ Pre-School aM 
Kindergarten . Harvey 

"Galloping Horses" - The F lhvthn of Childhood . 

Crawford and Fogg 

"Ride-A“Cockhox’se" 

Records 

Victor No. 3, Vol, 1, Album E-?l 

e. Running to music 



"Gypsy Song" - Tlie /A merica n Si nger Beattie (Book One) 
"Lot's Run a Little Way" - The, Rhyt hms of Childhood ^ 

Crl.v/ford 

"The Wind" - One Hu n dred mjd iorty Folk Songs . 

Davison and Siu’etce 

Records 

Victor No. 3, Vol, 2, Albim E-72 

f. Music for Dramatic Interpretation 
Music 

"Airplane Song" - Songs for the Nursery School. 
HacCartency 

"Row-Row-Row Yo'or Boat" * 

"Circus Music" - ^hv thn^ Dnn coa X'SI pre-Schcol 
Ki nderg arten. Harvey 

• "Dances of the Little Indians" - Chi ld Mhd Xe Seng s 

and Rhyth m. Jones 

Records 

Victor No, y-12 

Let's Play Fire Engine Streetcar 

Train Telephone Airplane 

Elevator 
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Free play is provided so the children can choose from 
their own experiences activities, to experiment, to try to 
solve their social problems, to cooperate on their own 
initiative instead of teacher direction, and to find the 
happiness of "what you want to do with the people you want 
to do it with." 

FhEE Outside, the play area should be spacious, safe, and 

PLAY have a variety of good suJ.’faces to suit particular activities. 

— — ^ The teacher, of course, supervises all of the. children 

all of the time. She encourages, directly and indirectly, 
independent, wholesome, safe play and use of equipment. 



I 
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VII. Growth and Develcoaiental Characteristics 


Affecting Physical 


Education Programs 






PHIM/uny LEVEL 
(The Six to Eights) 




Characteristics 


ileeds 


Recommendod Act" on ~ 


Full of energy but 
easily fatigued} 

Heart growing rapidly 


Physical Activity 
Frequent rest periods 
Adequate rest 


Short periods 15-30 
minutes 

Relaxing activii.'eo 
(rag dolls, quiet 
games, etc.) 

Daily physical uct;v'tv 


Like to play together 


Large space to play 
Feeling of belonging 
to erouD 


Mixed groups of boys 
and girls 


Not particularly in- 
terested in team 
games 


Active running and 
climbing activities 


Group games of low 
organization involving 
running, climbing, 
chasing that require 
little instruction. 
Involve big muscle 
activities 


Large muscles better 
developed than small 
ones 

Lil'.e to use hands 
En;!oy songs and 
rhythms 

Learn best through 
active Darticication 


Kotor activities in- 
stead of abstract 
learning 


Stunts and self-testing 
activities 
Dramatic play 
Rhythms- fundamental 
movements of skipping, 
running, walking, hop- 
ping, and singing games 
and folk dances 


Anxious to do things 
well 

Sensitive to feelings 
of group and adults 


Avoid h'Jimiliation 
Adult and peer ap- 
proval 

Feeling of accom- 
plishment 

Sympathetic under- 
standing for lack 
of muscular coor- 
dination 
Learn by direct 
experience 


Show an interest 5n 
each child's progress 
Give praise 
Select activities in 
which all children can 
participate and achieve 
some measure of success 
and satisfaction 


Poor posture may 
develop 


Learn health pre- 
cautions and health 
habits 


Select n variety of 
activities for well- 
rounded development 
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Characteristics 


Needs 


RecoiTimended Action 


A period 
fantasy, 


of fun, 
fear 


Activities requiring 
some responsibility, 
no pressure 
Safety education 


Stress participation 
and fun, not winning 
Assign pupils some 
respoiisibilitles for 
equipment, leadership — 
rotate so each pupil has 
a chance 

Stress safe oiav 



see chart for additional references 
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ne SIXES THE FIVES THE FOURS 





GROW JN 


physical 1 


SOCIAL 


Need oppcJT tun! y for plenty of 


Want praise from adults 


ac t i V 1 t y 


Wont to be helpful in work such 


Need equipment for exercise of | 


as errands and easy jobs 


1 ar ge mu»c les j 


Are able to play with small ^ 


Need occasional help but can 

uouaJly eat, dress, and wash 1 

therrselvel | 

Need frequent rest periods j 

Want to handle blocks, clay, etc. | 
Have developed preference for | 

right or left hand ! 

3hav fatigue by becoming restless j 


groups as experiences grow 


Need many pitysical act! ities 


Still need adult approval 


using large muscles 


Like to work and play with small 


Need frequent short rest periods 


groups 


Are beginning to learn to control 


Wont opportunities for dramatic 


small muscles but are not cap- 


play 


able of control needed for read- 


Want to be helpful 


ing, sewing and other fine work 


Emphasis is upon ,”mr ne” 

Very little competati ve spirit 


brm need physical activities 


Want to do things for themselves 


using large muscles 


Want to express themselves 


Need rest perl ods 


through dramatization and 


Are eager, highly active, easi [y 


imitation 


fatigued 


Want to work or play with small 


Are getting first permanent teeth 


groups, but ore not interested 


- the sixth year molars 


in highly organized games 


Seem to be unusally susceptible 


Want variety in work and play 


to communicable and respiratory 


Ignore sex, race, and social 


diseases 


status in choosing friends 


A< e 1 n a period of g^'eat physical 
changes 


Went approval from teacher 
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f WIi GROW IN 


f-lANY WAYS 




:iAL 


CENTAL i 


E>^OT 1 >V. 


from adul ts 
?Ipfu* in work Such 
and easy jobs 
□Jay wi th sma 1 1 
oeriefKes grow 


1 

L i ke i mi ta M ve p lay ! 

Prefer large toys | 

Imitate behavior observed in adults j 

and other chi Idren ■ 

Often have ihe same dislikes and 
likes as their mothers 
Attention span very shortj enjoys 
repet i t i on 


.\)*e energetic, restless 
Are proud of their own work 
Are verbally critical of others, 
may tattle, may be interested 
i r. using ''bad” words 
CofiXtiuni cete through laughter as 
welt as speech 
be boastful 


duft approvai 
and play wi fh sma 1 1 

nitles for dramatic 

e Cpful 
upon 

competative spirit 


Like to observe others 
Are home or seJ f*center ed in interests 
Are inte'^ested in immediate environment 
Have only vague concept of remote time 
cr ploces 

Like to build with blocks, play wi th 
trucks, dolls, etc. 

Like stories of animals that behave 
1 ike people 


Are serious, business like 

resume some earlier tension- 
showing habits such as thumb- 
suck # ng 

Vant to be self dependent in 
matters of clothing, etc* 

Are cooperative and need adult 
support emotionally 
Are friendly, like to talk, but 
may call names 

Are curious and eager to learn 


nings for themselves 
ess themselves 
amatlzoti on and 

or play wi th smal 1 
it are not interested 
o^genl^ed games 
' In work and play i 

ace, and social 1 

choosing friends j 

li from teacher ' 


Are beginning to assume responsibility 
for belongings 

Want consistent and orderly roi.^lne 
Enjoy dramatic piay 

Enjoy stories and poems abcut animals, 
children, airplanes, etc. 

Begin to reach reading readiness at 
about six and half years 


Areliighly emotional 
Aaykind, helpful, friendly 
may be easi ly hurt by correction 
1 or disapproval 

\ May react by showing temper, 
cr vi ng or hitting 
1 f^ay be quarrelsome and begin to 
quest i on euthori ty 
1 ■vaycall names, argue, swear 
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THE tiijHTS 1 THE SEVENS 







WE G 0 W IN 


M 


PHYSICAL 


SOCIAL 




Are growing at a relatively slow 


Tend to be highly competitive 


E 


rate as compared to earlier 


Still seek approval of teacher 


f t 


per i od 


in preference to peers 


t 


Still need many short periods 


Begin to join games on play- 




Continue to be vigorous in 


ground independently 




behavior 


Choose games with boys and girls 




Need periods of rest 
Are losing their teeth 
Have better eye-hand coorl nations 
and oatter use of small muscles 
Are eaai ly tired 
Tend to have periods of calmness 
and sel f 'Bbsor pt ion 


separated 




May show much change In body pro* 


Are at an age v/hen the boys and 


A 


portions. May gain 3 to 5 pounds 


girls prefer to work or play 




or grow 2 to 3 1 riches 


separa tel y 


L 


Show much interest in developing 


Choose therr ovm friends and join 


A 


skills including those using 


1 n group act ivi ties 




hand-eye coordi nali ons 


Imitate friends 


A. 


Like active games 


Are not es dependent on teacher 






but are still sensitive to 


6 ; 




cr i t i ci am 


C, 

L 

A: 



o 



IN MANY WAYS, conti nued 







EMOT ZONAL 


mpe 1 1 1 i ve 


E njoy talKing 


Begin to apply abstract principles of 


of teacher 


Have established speech habits 


tai mess 


peers 


Enjoy stories and poems about animals, 


Have wide interests 


on play* 
tlyr 

ys and gir Is 


children, magic, anJ fairytales 


Are eager to please, but may set too 
high goals for themselves 
May be moody 

May retreat from too much direction by 
not hear I ng 

May worry about how others treat them 
Are able to play with a group and enjoy It 


te boys and 


Are beginning to understand time and 


Are often 9ay> cheerful, curious ab' ut 


>rk or play 


distance 

Like to build and manipulate 


others 

Enjoy jokes, especially practical Jokes 


?nds and join 


Are eager to be considered grown- up j 


Dramatize, often stretching facts 


fS 


for example, disvow Santa Claus 
Are able to count by I, 2 , 5> 10, 


Are critical of people, and may lie 
demanding of adults 


on teacher 


and able to toll time 


Are noisy, ecpecially when angry or 


itive to 


Begin to read faster silently than 


tired 


[ 


ore 1 1 y 


Begin to want prestige In group aixl 


f 

1 


Can learn by rote but still learn 
best through activity 
Like jokes and riddles 
Add an Interest in people of long 
ago and far away to reading 


may seek it through boasting 




i nferests 
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THE TENS , the nines 



WE G W 0 il 



IN MANY WAYS 



PHYS ICAL 


SOCIAL 




Have approxi ma ^e 1 y normal adult 


Show strong desire for group 


V^ake strong re 


vision 


activity and group pi'ojects 


patriotic 


Enjoy octivitfes requiring coordi- 


Have awakened sens:tlvil'y to 


Can make chaog 


nation of small muscles 


social approval of group 


■ Are interested 


Want to acquire skill in games 


Begin to show sex modesty but 


places 


and sports 


still continue to pliy in 


Are per fee 1 1 ng 




groups with boys and girls 


jects 




separated 


Want to read f 




Begin to pay more attention to 


i nterested 




choice of fri ends 


stories of 




Accept responsibility fcr work 
and belongings 
Like camping 




^ohow Increased skill In use of tools 


Begin to grow away from accept" 


Are able to us 


Are interested In deferent kinds 


ance of adult direction and 


projects in 


of play 


assert Independence es Individ" 


weighing, c 


Have good muscular coordination 


ua I s 


Are interested 




Like games In which boys play 


Are interested 




agai nst the girls 


rea 1 1 st Ic. 




Are interested in tobbies, gangs. 


adventure. 




and clubs, especially with 


(E 1 ectrlci t 




secrets 

Are clothes and hair conscious 
(girls only) 
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ri 0 « IN M 


any ways, confirued 






MENTAL 


r' ^OTJCNAL 


for group 


Make strong response to loyalty and 


Begin to recogni<:e too much supervision 


)up pro jects 


patriotic appeals 


as threat to freedom 


ftvi ty to 


Can make change and tell time 


May have extreme innotionai shifts 


of group 


Are interested in other peoples and 


Assume responsr bi 1 i ty for jobs. 


lodesty but 


places 


want everything to be right 


o play tn 


Are perfecting skills in tool sub” 


Like competition 


and girfs 


jects 


Are able to respond well io compliments 




Want to read for facts and are 


Are growing more independent and more 


ttention to 


interested In adventure such as 


cooper at i ve 


s 

ty for work 


stories of the Wild West 




from accept" 


Are able to use much arithmetic In 


Begin to form strong friendships with 


rection ^ad 


projects involving measuring, 


peers. (The child who has lacked 


nee as i nd i v i d- 


weighino, etc. 


emotional security has much difficulty 




Are interested in ho«^ things are made 


with fr i endships .) 


boys play 


Are Interested in books that are 


Use language to express rights and 


s 


realistic. Like action, 


feelings of others, being "fair”, etc. 


obbics, gangs, 


adventure, and facts 


eXmand less time and attention, begin 


ia M y with 


(Electricity, cook i ng, etc - ) 


to prefer respect for Increased 
matur 1 1 y 


" conscious 




Are very responsive to praise 









o 
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THE TWELVES THE ELEVENS 





WE GROW 1 


H M A 


PHYSICAL 


SOCIAL 




Are in a transition period between 
chi Idhood end pre-adolescence 
Grow rapidly in weight and height 
(especi ally girls) 

Tend to be awkward if changing 
rapidly In weight or height 
Work hard at acquiring physical 
skills 

Tend to like rough games (especially 
boys) 

Tend to develop interest in other 
sex (especially girls) 


Respect good sportsmanship 

Want prestige in own age group 1 

Enjoy having guests and visiting 

Have keen sense of competition 

Can work with team 

V;an/ to dress like their friends 


Are i n 
i de 
Want c 
Cooper 
Dev e 1 o 
r ea 
Enjoy 
mys 


Grow rapidly with boys beginning to 
catch up wi th girls 
Are often awkward and self-conscious 
due to rapid growth 
Often have difficulty with control 
of muscles resulting fn poor 
penmanship, etc< 

Like highly organized competitive 
games, but boys usually surpass 
girls in ability to run, etc. 

Show increased restlessness and 
need for activity 
Show growing Interest in opposite 
sex 


Enjoy community affairs 
Are inte'ested in group activities 
Rate prestige within group more 
important than adult opinion 
Tend to change from ^gang'' in- 
terest to ”bes t-fr f end’* 

1 nt eres t 

Have strong group loyalty 
Are interested In establishing 
independence from aduft control 


Are i r 
Are ea 
Are CL 
per 
Take i 
esf 
Take 
Enjoy 
anr 
Comper 
abi 
Want 
gar 
Are i t 
an< 
me< 


l^tet References consulted in charting >?velopmental character 1 St i cs of 


elemen 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering Mental 
GeseM, Arnold and Frances L«, The Child from Five to Tpn > New York* H 
Putnam, Rex, Guide for E lementar y Educa 1 1 on in Orego n, Primary Division. 
Reed, O , Carroll R. , Child Growth and Developrenf, Char acter 1 s f ics and 
and Safety In the Elementary School, Washington, 0,C*i Public Sc 
Washington Public Schools, Chi td Growth and Development Character 1st fcs 







GROW 1 


N MANY WAYS, continued 






AENTAL 


tMOT ICN\L 


anship 


Are interested In other people's 


Strive for i nde,:iead3 


age group 


1 deas 


Identify with pe^^^r group rjther thun 


and vis 1 ting 


Want clubs with rules 


a u t hor 1 1 y 


ompet 1 t i on 


Cooperate wel 1 

Develop capacity for thought and 


Are eager to get >ic>rg wel’ in peer 
group 


heir friends 


reasoning on problems of their own 
Enjoy books about adventure, 
mys ter y, etc. 


May begin to show signs of beginning . 

adolescence, (Girls mature earlier ! 
than boys,) 

May be demonstrati ve, eager to please 
Want pets. May a "crush'’ on 

horses, dogs, eic. 


Irs 


Are interested In earning monay 


May begin a peri od of rebel Jio,i, 


oup act i VI t 1 03 


Are eager for new experiences 


especially if aduit demands con- 


group more 


Are curious about environment, es- 


tradict peer values ; 


u 1 1 opinion 


pecially odd things 


V ant to establish I r.d ?pin<Jence j 


"gang" in- 


Take increased Interest In hobbies, 


May be moody, showing l**ck of self- 


r 1 end“ 


especially collecting anything 
Take pride In accomplishments 


conf i dence 

May be unstable in friendships 


yal ty 

tab 1 Ish 1 ng 
adu 1 t contro 1 


Enjoy Writing and receiving letters 
end writing for school papers, etc. 

Compere favorably with adults in 
ability to learn by rote 

Want to read adult books, try adult 
games, etc. 

Are interested in books of adventure | 
and fantasies about great strength, 
mechanical objects, etc. 


Organize own games end cooperate well 

1 : 

\ 
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acteristics of elementary children appear oelowi 

ent, Fostering Mental Health In Our SchooU i Wash 1 ng ton, D,C . j A,S,C,0,, 1950 
to Ten » New Yorki Harce^ Brothers, 19^6, U75 pp* 

gn, Primary Division! Salem, Oregon! State Department of Public Instruction, I9U9 
Characteristics and Needs, Chart , Curriculum Co^n 1 1 tee for Health, Physical education, 
ton, O.Cti Public Sctvx)ls of District of Columbia, Sept, I p. 

ment Characteristics and Neeos , Washington, D* C, 

er|c U 



A . SPECIFIC AIMS--PRIMARY GRADES J.. 2. 



1. To follow simple directions without Jielpt 

A. Form a single circle from a straight '/ le. 

B. Form a single circle from a doublt ■ . 

C. Get in line side by side, 

2. To be able to use ball skills in simple game forms: 

A. Throwing 

B. Catching before bouncing 

C. Catching after bouncing 

3. To develop the ability to run, Jump, hop, leap, without falling 

4. To develop the ability to catch and throw an inflated bail 

increasing distances, (minimum 15* - 20') 

5. To develop the ability to dodge at the approach of a moving 
object 

6. To develop the ability to hit (with the hand), stop, and kick 
an inflated ball 

7. To develop the ability to skip, gallop, hop, run, and walk in 
rhythm with music or other accompaniment, gradurily developing 
the ability to change the mode of expression vn th a cJiauge in 
the music 

8. To develop the ability to create and enjoy dramatic rhythms 

9. To develop knowledge and skills in a repertoire of dramatic 

and singing games 

10. To develop the ability to kick a ball at a target 

11. To improve the ability to give and follow directioiis 

12. To increase ability to keep in formation during a game, 

especially while playing single circle games 

13* To develop the ability to make desirable choices 
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B. ANALYSIS OF SKILLS 

SKTLT.S DSVKLOPSD THROUGH PRIt<IARY GRADE ACTIVITIES 

A. Skills of locomotion 

1. Walking 

a. Balance body directly over feet. 

b. Keep spine straight but not rigid. 

c. Swing legs from hip. 

d. Bend knees enough for feet to clear floor. 

e. Push off from toes of rear foot. 

f. Touch heel of foot first, next ball of foot, and 
then toes to take a step. 

g. V/alk with feel parallel and point toes straight 
ahead. 

h. Swing arms freely from shoulder, not from elbow, 

2. Running 

a. Speed up the walk tempo to run. 

b. Touch ground with balls of feet first, not with 
heels. 

c. Lean body forward at a slight angle from the 
vertical. 

d. Bend knees moderately, 

e. Use arms to help carry body weight forward. 

3. Jumping 

a. Send body high or far into air. 

b. Land with weight of body taken on both feet with 
knees bent. 

c. Carry body weight forward toward hands in Jumping 
far . 

d. Use arms as balance while body is ip air. 

e. Use all of body muscles to get power for the Jump. 

4. Skipping 

a. Step and hop in an uneven rhythm, 

b. Get body off the floor on the hop. 

c. Get balance and height by using the arras. 

d. Alternate feet to take body weight. 

e. Relax ankles and knees as body touches the ground, 

5. Sliding 

a. Step and hop in an uneven rhythm to the side. 

b. Move always to the side. 

c. Step to the side and draw other foot to side of 
supporting foot and put weight on it, 

6. Gelloping 

a. Use slide pattern moving forward. 

b. Lead always with same foot. 

c. Step ahead and bring back foot up to supporting 
foot and put weight on it. 
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B, akills Relating to Games 

1. Stopping 

a. Bend knees and drop center of gravity low to ground. 

b. Use toes to grip ground. 

c. Do not slap the feet. 

d. Keep the body over feet, do not allow body to go 
ahead of a direct line over feet. 

2. Dodging 

a. Move body weight to side with knees bent. 

b. Drop weight low before shifting in direction of dodge. 

c. Use toes for gripping to maintain balance, 

d. Use arras for balance, 

3. Tossing 

a. Grip with one or both hands according to size of 
object . 

b. Swing object forward and back to the right and 
bring body weight backward. 

c. Bring object forward with weight on left foot as 
it is released toward target, 

d. Bend knees as object is released. 

4. Overhand throwing 

a. Hold ball in throwing hand so that is is comfortably 
gripped, 

b. Keep eye on target. 

c. Swing arm down, back, and up as v:eight and body 
goes backward. 

d. Bring ball over shoulder about ear height or near 
top of head. 

e. Keep the elbow high and bent. 

f. Straighten arm as fingers release ball toward target 
and transfer body weight to forward foot. 

g. Follow through by pointing hand toward target, and 
possibly by stepping forward, 

5. Catching 

a. Keep in line with the ball. 

b. Move towards ball, never back away. 

c. Give or draw back with the hands as object is 
caught and bring it towards the body. 

d. If ball is above waist, catch with thumbs together 
and palms forward. 

e. If ball is below waist, catch ./ith little fingers 
together . 

f. Keep fingers relaxed. 
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6. Kicking 

a. Stand with left foot slightly in back of and to 
left of ball, 

b. Swing right foot backward directly behind ball 
with knee bent and arms raised for balance, 

c. Swing right leg forward with a sharp straightening 
of the knee as the instep, not toe, comes In 
contact with the ball, 

d. Continue follow through as right leg swings 
forward and the body weight comes onto the toes 
of the supporting foot,-^ 



1 . Physical Education in the Elementary ochooi , i/inlfred Van Hagen, 
Qenevlve Dexter .Jesse F, 1/Dllams, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1951, Pp. 316-317. 
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c . F IRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Irhe Sixes fc Sevens) 



Si: 1C .'.X LC / .otivltles 



A. Low Organized Games 



O 

ERIC 



GanjGS of low organization meet the needs of a child tecause 
they allow the child to play as a member of a team vdthout 
complex skills or rules, appealing to his needs of individ- 
ual and group play ai^ aevelopnent of loyalties. These 
games begin to develop the skills used in the more complex 
team games. They meet the needs of the child physically 
and challenge him mentally and emotionally. 

1. Chasing Games (see Kindergarten) 

"The Ocean is Stormy" 

Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment: None 

Number of Players: Any number 

Formation; Two parallel lines about 50 feet apart. 

All players but one are behind one of 
the lines. One player, the "fisherman" 
stands between the two lines. 

Procedure; The leader gives each child the name of 

a "fish," Use 3, or 5 names depending 
upon the number playing. The "fisherman" 
wanders around the "ocean." He calls out 
one of the names of the "fish" represented. 
All children having this name try to 
reach the opposite shore without being 
tagged by the "fisherman," If he calls 
"The ocean is stormy" all "fish" run. 

Hints to teacher: 

a. Be sure the children have sufficient tine to 
rest between calls. 

b. Kanes of fish should be given by a whisper to 
each child. 



Squirrels in the Trees 
Hound and Rabbi t 
Midnight 
Garden Scamp 
Have You Seen Mv Sheep 
Cat and Rat 
Bird Catcher 
Slap Jack 
Back to Back 
Flowers and Wind 
Brownies and Fairies 
Solders and Flies 



Bancroft, p, 233 
p. 130 
p. 164 

p. 106 
p. 112 

p. 72 
p. 64 
Richardson, p, 15 

" p. 22 

" p, 27 

Sacramento State Bk,, 

M It II 



II 

tl 

ir 

»r 

II 

II 



P. 330 
P. 373 
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2, Circle Games without Equipment 



"Run for Your Supper" 



Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment: None 

Number of Players: Any number 

Formation: Circle 

Procedure: Players are in a circle v;lth one cdd 

player as "it." Ke goes around the 
outside of the circle and stops between 
two players saying, "Run for your sup- 
per." The two players start in opposit 
directions, each attempting to get back 
first into the place made vacant by the 
other. The last one back is now "it" 
for the next gajne. 



Hints to the teacher: 

a. Stress safety precautions necessary to avoid 
collision of runners. 

b. If group is large, divide it and have several 
groups playing at the same time. 



Bui 1 in the Ring 
Chsr lev Over the V/ater 
h Mornin g 
Circ le C l i use 
Hev c Yo u Seen Mv S heep 
Fro g lirnlie S ea 

3. Games with Eoulnment 

"Circle Pass Ball" 



Bancroft, p, 69 
" P. 76 



r. 



p- 

Richardson, 

tl 



109 

80 

p. 30 

p. 8 



Space: Playground, Gymnasiiur., or Schoolroom 

Equipment; 1 ball for every 12 players 
Number of Players: 8 to 12 

Formation; Circle facing inward. Space of 3 or 4 
feet between players. 

Procedure: The ball is thrown from one player to 

another. After children become more 
skilled, the ball may be thrown to any 
player in the circla and does not have 
to be passed in any regular order. 

Hints to the teacher; 

a. Give the children an opportunity to develop 
catching and passing skills, 

b. Analyze difficulties and help c'nildran achieve 
success. 
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Circle Stride Ball 
Teacher Ball 
Tos s Ball 
Ring Call Ball 
Crackabout 

Drop the Handkerchief 
Circle Stride Ball 



Bancroft, p, 499 

" p. 462 

" p. 636 

" p. 589 

" p. 504 

Richardson, p. 7 
" P. 25 



4, Singing Games 

Singing games are suitable for primary grades. They 
are played In the classroom j gymnasium or playground. 
V/here there are too many children in a game to hold 
interest, double circles may be formed for the circle 
games, or the class may be divided into two or three 
groups, all singing the same game in unison. 

"Did You Ever See a Lassie" 

Music: Reference: Rhythms and Dances for Elementary 

Schools . LaSalle, Dorothy, p. 46. 

Record: R. C. A. Victor Singing Games, E -87 

No* 45-5066A 



Words I 

Did you ever see a Lassie, a lassie, a lassie 

Did you ever see a Lassie do this way and that? 

Do this way and that way, do this way and that way 

Did you ever see a Lassie do this way and that? 

Formation: 

Single circle, hands joined with one child. 

Lassie in the center. 

Basic Skills: 

Walking or skipping. 

Measures 1-8 

Children in circle walk or skip around Lassie 
during the first two lines of the song. As the 
words "do this way and that" are sung, the child 
in the center imitates some activity. 

Measures 9-16 

All drop hands. Circle stands and imitates action 
done by Lassie. At the end of the verse Lassie 
chooses another to be the new lassie and joins the 
circle. (Laddie is used when a boy is chosen.) 



The Muffin Man 



Looby Loo 



London Bridge 



pe as, Be ans 



Music: La Salle, p. 45 

Record: Victor. S/87 No. 45-5065 
Music: Bancroft, p. 362 
Record: Victor, 20214 
Music: Bancroft, pp, 360 
Record: Victor, E/87 No. 45-5065 
Music: Bancroft, p. 3^9 

Record: Victor 20214 



B. Quiet Games (Classroom - See Kindergarten) 

1. Story Play 

leachi nf; Hints ; 

1. Make sio"y plays i:sterest:ng to children by Sit- 
ting tlien ready with a good i'ltroducr.ion. 

2. Get the cliildren into the activity quickly. 

3. Entire activity should not last longer than 
ten minutes. 

4. Make the story complete. 

5. Get suggestions from children for the activities 
that are to be included. 

6. Take part in them youx'self. 




"A Day on the Farm" 

].. Going to farm from the railroad station (walk 
around circle) 

2. In the barnyard - 

a. The windmill (circle arms backward in 
windmill fashion) 

b. The weather-vane (Arms raised sideward, 
turn trunk left and right) 

c. The ducks (V/alk in squat position, ths 
feet and knees apart) 

d. The water pump (Push pump up and down) 

3. Running to the field (Moderate speed and .lump 
over ruts) 

4. In the field 

a. Cutting hay with scythe (Arms swinging 
and trunk twisting) 

b. Pitching hay into the wagon (Bending 
down and swinging up) 

5 . The pond 

a. Skip from the field to the pond (Skipping) 

b. Skim stones on the water (Throwing motion) 

6. Skip back to the farm house (Skipping) 

Suggested Topics for Story Plays: 

Sep t embe r 

Preparations for returning to school . 

Taking a long hike, 

Oev ober 

Getting ready for Hallowe'en, 

Going to the country to get pumpkins, 
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:iuggested Topics for Story 'Hays (continueci/ 
November 

Thanksgiving-going to Grandma's house. 

Going to a turkey farm to get a turkey, 
December 

Santa's helper 

Getting the Ou istmas tree from Farnier Brown 'i 
farm. 

January 

Shoveling snow. 

Making snowmen and knocking off thejr hats, 
February 

Stories relating to Washington. 

Stories relating to Lincoln. 

March 

The Easter bunny's helper. 

April 

Planting a garden. 

lla^ 

Going to the woods to pick flowers. 

June 

Getting ready and going on a picnic. 



2. Large Group Activities V/itliout Equipment 
"Do This - Do That" 

Leader stands facing the children who are also 
standing. The leader doss a stunt, such as 
raising his arms or clapping his hands, and 
says "Do this." The other children must imitate 
the leader. If the leader says, "Do that" in- 
stead of "Do this," the players who imitate him 
this time must be seated. Leader chooses some- 
one else when about half of the group are 
seated, and the game begins again, 

"Cat and Rat" 

The players sit in their seats. One child is 
chosen to be the rat, the other the cat. The 
cat chases the rat. When the rat is about to 
be tagged, he may sit with someone, and this 
player becomes the rat. If the cat tags the 
rat, the rat becomes the cat. If the cat be- 
comes tired of running, ho may choose someone 
to take his place. 

Simon Says Bancroft, p, 307 

Crossing the Brook " p. o6 

ChPngliig Seats " p, 7 5 

Bird Catcher " p. 64 

I Saw Richardson, p. .10 

;/ho is Knocking at Mv Door Richardson, p, 42 
Wlio Has Cone from the Room " p. 21 
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Games with Eoulpment 
"Hot Ball" 

All players sit in their seats except the one 
who is 'It." A ball or bean bag is passed from 
one player to the next while "It" attempts to 
tag the player with the ball. If a person is 
tagged while he is holding the ball he becomes 
"It." 



Hide the Thimble 


Bancroft, 


p. 2&3 


Observation 


tr 


p. 299 


Find the Rina 


If 


p. 283 



3. Small Group Activities v/ith Eouipment 

"Table Gaines" 

O ld Maid s 
C hinese Checkers 
Lotto 

Pi c!<-Up Sticks 
Picture “Bir-g o 
Pall and Jacks 

C. Self-Testing Activities 

Stunts 

Correct form and accuracy of performance enhance the 
safety of the performer. Child should have ample time 
to do a stunt veil. Encourage the child to establish 
his own standard of achievement, and to evaluate the 
performance of others as well as of himsexf, 

a. Bear Walk 

Walk s.:owly on all fours swaying from side to 
side, keeping the arms and knees straight, feet 
apart, and hips held high. 

b. Elevator 

With feet apart and hands on hips, bend slowly 
to a deep-knee bend, keeping back straight; then 
rise slowly to a standing position. 

c. Seal Cra wl 

Place the hands on the floor sliouldei width apart. 
Extend the legs backward, and rest the weight on 
the hands and the top of the toes. Keeping the 
back straight and the head held high, walk forward 
on the hands, dragging the legs. 
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d. 



Tleht-rope Walking 



Walk slowly along a ten foot chalk line or a 
crack between two boards, with arms extended 
sideward to assist in maintaining balance. 

e. Deep Curtsv 

Carry the left foot behind the right as far as 
you can step. Extend the right leg out in front 
with knees straight. Sit down on the left heel. 
Then stand up without bending the right knee or 
touching the floor. 



D. Rhythms 

Movements are developed primarily to cultivate a sense 
of rhythm, the power of balance and coordination. 

Folk danceb, singing games, nursery rhymes may also be 
used for rhythmic activities. 



I, Activities 

a. Walk, run, skip, hop, gallop to music. (First 
alone, then with partner, finally in groups) 

b. Combine steps: 

Walk and hop, run and hop, walk and skip 

c. Animal walks; 

Ducks, elephants, chicken, trotting horses, 
giraffe, seal. 

d. Bouncing balls; 

Bounce, bounce and catch, bounce and toss. 

e. Creative Rhythms; 

Fairies, giants, dwarfs, witches, snowflakes, 
Indians. 

Reference for above; 

Ruth Evans, Childhood Rhythm Records, Series I-ll-III 



See Kindergarten Music-Records for following basic fundamental 
movements ; 

Marching V/alking Skipping 

Galloping Running Dramatic interpretation 



2. Nursery Rhymes 

Old King Cole Jack Be Nimble 

Little Miss Muffet Humotv Duinptv 
Jack and Jill l^lckory. Dickory. Dock 

Three Blind Mice 

Reference; Dance and Play Activities for the Elementary Grades . 
Bauer and Reed 



D. THIRD GRADE 
(The Eights) 

Sijc^ific .activities 

A. Lov Organized Games (See First and Second Grades) 

1 . Chasi ng Games 

"Cowboys and Indians" 

Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment; None 
Number of Players; Any number 

Formation: Two lines of equal numbers, 30 or 40 

feet apart. 

Procedure; One line of players is called "Indians," 
the other the "Cowboys." The cowboys 
stand with their backs to the Indians. 

The Indians approach the opposite line 
quietly. When the teacher or "It" 
wishes, he calls, "The Indians are 
Coming." The cowboys chase the Indians, 
tagging as many as possible. All Indians 
who are caught become cowboys. 

Hints to the teacher; 

a. Encourage the timid children to venture close 
to the opposite line. 

b. Be sure children do not "tag" too hard. 



"Stone" 



Space; Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment; None 

Number of Players : Any number 

Formation; Players standing on 02 IG line to start 
game. 

Procedure; One player is chosen to be the "Stone" 
or "It," "It" assumes a position in 
the middle of the playing area and 
calls out, "everyone walk, skip, gallop" 
whichever he chooses. Then "It" calls 
out "Stone," Everyone must freeze and 
stay that way until the "Stone" moves. 
The other players attempt to run safely 
to either one boundary or the other. 

If the "Stone" tags one of the players 
he must help him for the next turn. 

If anyone moves while the "Stone" calls 
out "Stone" thay are automatically 
caught. The last one caught is the new 
"Stone 
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Hints to teacher; 

a. The "Stone's" helpers must not move until 
he makes the initial move. 



S.ojJsi.^r^ 

C r 0 ^, j ._an<’. Cranes 
E vej y Mar, in His Own Den 
Hii:. dIl? 



Richardson, 

ti 



Chin :V'3 fl 

Pinch-0 

Pom Pom Pullavay 
Bi ack Tom 

Lame Fox and Checkens 



Sacramento State 
Bancroft, p, 

" P* 

" P. 



p. ^7 
P» 51 
P.5?_ 

F 

Ek. , p. 405 
18 1 
184 
67 
148 



2. Tag Games 

Children have an opportunity to display skills of 
running, dodging, and ability to elude the chaser, 

"Tag" 

Space; Playground or Gymnasium 
Equipment: None 

Number of Players: Any number 

Formation: Limit the playing area 

Procedure; A player, chosen to be "It," attempts 
to catch any one of the other players, 
A player who is tagged becc nes "It," 

As a child is tagged, he holds up 
his hand, for a moment, to slicw the 
others that he is now "It," 



Hints to teacher: 

a. Be sure children are not trying to be tagged, 

b. Allow no pushing nor grabbing instead of 
tagging. 

S toop Ta g Bancroft, p. 239 

Sh adow Tag " p. 217 

Japanese Tag " p-> 145 

Wood Tag. Hang Tag, Base Tag Richardson, p. 75 



ERIC 



3. Games with Equipment 
"Center Ball" 

Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment; Beanbag, playground or any type of 
ball 

Number of players; 5 to 10 

Formation: Circle, with one player in the 

center with ball. 

Procedure: The center player throws the ball 

to a circle player and then runs 
around the outside of the circle, 
returning to the opening where he 

S7 
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left the circle, and tries to touch 
or pick up the ball. In the meantime, 
the player to whom he threw the ball 
r^Kis to the center of the circle, 
places the ball on the ground and 
then chases the running player, try- 
ing to tag him. 

Should the runner be tagged, he must 
retire to a circle position; should 
he reach the ball and touch it ahead 
of the person chasing him, he remains 
the thrower and the game is repeated, 



Hints to teacher: 

a. If the group is large, provide extra balls and 
form smaller groups, each with a captain. 

b. See that the runner enters the ring where he left 
it. 

Circle Ball 
All Run 
Ball Pass 
Call Ball 
Keep It Up 
Center Base 
Simple Dodge Ball 

4, Games Without Equipmen t 
"Red Light" 

Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment: None 

Number of Players: Any number 

Formation: Players on one line facing opposite 

boundary, 

Proceduro: The player who is "It" stands on his 

own goal line at one end of the play 
area, "It" turns his back and counts 
iij.» 2-3“4-5-6-7-8-9-10 Red Light." 

The other players advance as he 
counts but must stop when he calls 
"Red Light," "It" then turns to see 
if anyone is moving, he sends them 
back to the starting line if he sees 
anyone moving. The object of the 
game is to see who can reach the goal 
line first and touch "It," When they 
do they become the new "It," 



Bancroft, p. 494 

" p. k26 

" p. 436 

" p. 4?8 

Richardson, p, 60 
" p. 50 
" p. ^7 
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Hints to teacher: 



a. "It" must not turn until he says "Red Light," 
Rather than stopping as soon as first player gets 
there, keep on until all arrive. 

b. Players should accept the decision of "It" and 
learn good sportsmanship. 



^u l l in the Ring 

Hii mri 

Still Pond. No More Moving 
5. Singing Games and Folk Dances 



Bancroft, p, b9 

" p. nh 

" p. 238 

" p. 136 



Folk dances are the social dances of oeoples of all 
lands. The dances are alive and vital and bring vith 
them other folk arts. Man has always danced, and 
folk dances have grown out of the need for expression. 

"Gustaf's Skoal" 



Record: R.C.A. Victor Ko. 20983A 

Fundamental Steps: Walk and Skip 

Formation: Quadrille. Form in sets of four couples 
facing the center, with two head couples 
facing opposite each other and tv/o side 
couples facing each other. 

Step i (32 counts) 

1. Counts 1 to 4, Head couples walk three steps 
toward each other and bow on count 4, 

2, Counts 5 to 8, Head couples walk four steps 
backward to place. 

3. Counts 9 to 16. Side couples perform counts 1 to 8. 

4, Counts 17 to 32. Head couples repeat; then side 
couples repeat. 



Step II (32 counts) 

Side couples Join hands and make high arch. 

1. Counts 1 to 4. Head couples skip forward toward 
the center, 

2, Counts 5 to 8, Head couples separate and Join hands 
with opposite partners and skip under the arch. 

3. Counts 9 to 16, Head couples skip back to 
original places. 

4, Counts 17 to 32. Side couples perfoi/, couu.ts 1 to 
10, with head couples holding tl;e a"ch. 



Pop Goes the Weasel 
Shoemaker 's Danc e 
A Hu.itlng Ue Will Go 



Victor 2Cl5l - American 
" 204^0 - Danish 

" A1 E/a? 45-5064 
Engl ish 
41-6179 ” German 
20989 - Swedish 
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Children's Polka 
BleiTlrj! 



M 

(I 



B. Quiet Games (Classroom) 

1. Large Group Activities 
a , Without equipment 
"Elephants Fly" 

The leader calls, "Butterflies fly/' and all 
children wave their arms. Ke may then say 
"crows fly»" and the action Is repeated. If 
he should say "elephants fly" and any child 
waves his arms, that child exchanges places 
with the leader, since elephants do not fly, 
even though the leader so stated. 



1 I Say stoop 


Richardson, p. 


58 


t Indian Running 


" P. 


57 


Blind Man's Buff 


" P. 


46 


1 Brown Family (The) 


Bancroft, p. 


275 


Horns 


" p. 


288 


Observation 


" P. 


299 



b, Games with Equipment 



"Beanbag Passing" 

Players are in a circle formation. Every other 
child is given a beanbag, the leader has a 
distinctive colored one. At a signal the players 
holding beanbags turn to the rjght and toss their 
bags to their right-hand neighbor. Immediately 
those same players turn to the left to receive 
the beanbag which will be coming to them. The 
game ends when the leader receives the distinc- 
tive coloied beanbag which he started with. 

The game may be repeated as often as desired. 

As players become proficient, additional beanbags 
are introduced and the distance between players 
is increased. 

Catch the Cane 
Blackboard Belav 
Posture Rel ay 
Eraser Relay 

C, Self-Testing Activities 
a. Cra b Walk 

Stand in place, bend the knees and lean backward, 
placing hands on the floor behind the body. Walk 
on all fours in any direction, facing upward and 
keeping the body straight, 

GO 
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Richardson, p. 49 

" p. 45 

" P. 63 

" p. 52 



b. 



Full Squat 



Hold hands behind the I'ack, clasping left wrist with 
right hand. Fingers of left hand point downward. 

Stoop slowly to deep scuat position, keeping back 
straight and holding head high, arid touch floor with 
fingers. Rise to standing position. 

c. Wicket Walk 

Walk forward and backward on all foui’s with hands flat 
on the floor and knees straight. Use short steps, and 
keep hands and feet close together. 

d. Chinese Get-Up 

Stand back to back with a partner about the same size. 
Link elbows and sit slowly, stretch the legs out 
straight. Moving with 'onison with the partner and 
keeping arms linked, bring the knees up close to the 
chest. Then brace the feet against the floor and the 
back against the partner's back. By pusliing, rise 
to a standing position. 

e . Free Standing 

Lie on yoir back with arms folded across the chest. 

Rise to a sitting position without the aid of the 
arms or elbov/s. Still keeping arms folded, bend one 
leg under the body and kneel on that knee. .Rise to 
a standing position. 

D. Relay Activitie s 

Should not ba used below this grade. Relay races are played 
in which teams, instead of individuals, play against one 
another. The succession of players in a team occurs in 
regular order, determined by their line-up at starting. 

Each player after the first may start only after he has 
received a "touch-off" or some object handed him. 

"Relay Race" (Simple) 

The class is divided into teams each having an equal number 
of players. A goal is set. It may bo a line, a stake, or 
another player. At the signal from the starter, the first 
player on each team starts to run to the goal. When he gets 
back to the starting line, the next player runs, and so on 
until all have had a turn. The team finishing first wins. 
This may be varied by having children skip, hop, walk, or go 
in pairs or groups of three holding hands, etc. 
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Carry, and Fe'^'oh Rel ay 
O ver and ttpdo^ Relay 
Indian Cli^^aca 
Bend and Stret^ Re lay 
Blackboard Relay 

hhvthms 



Richardson 

n 

II 

Bancroft, 

II 

II 



, P. 52 
P. 79 
p. B8 
P. 134 
p. 63 

p. 66 



1 . Dan ces 

The" dance should consist of no more than three i*loor 
patterns or movements and should be of such 
ity that It can be learned in one lesson. 



"Bandinage" 



Record: Victor 45-5026, Al. E 77 

Fundamental Steps: Running and Bowing. 

Formation: Partners, and they may stand anjuvhere. 

Rhythm 1: Partners Hold each other's right hand and 

run in place around a small circle, stop- 
ping when they return to their own places. 

Rhythm 2: The girl curtsies, and the boy bows. 

Repeat until end of record. 



g x and Light of Heart 
»,te 
~?eel 

V Put the Kettle On 
Mexican Hat Dance 
The Skater's V/aTt?, 



Victor 45-5007 Al. E/72 
" 45-5038 Al. E/80 

" 45-5009 Al. E/73 

" V5-5009 Al. E/73 

Columbia 36697 Al. 98 
Victor 45-5012 Al. E/74 
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GR OWTH AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ■ 



INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (THE NINES TC TWELVES) 



Characteristics 


Needs 


Recommended Action 


Extremely active, easily 

fatigued 

Rapid growth 

Capable of prolonged 

interest 


Tumbling, supervised 
Training in skMls 
Intermittent rest 
periods during 
activities 


Daily activity 
Increase periods 
20-35 minutes 


G iris- tomboy ish 
Boys and girls changing 
interest - separate to 
play 


Creativity in rhythms 
Team interest 


Separate boys and 
girls for some ac- 
tivities 

Free play, folk, 
square, and creative 
and social dancing 
tOEether 


Interest in active 
competitive jaraes 


Team games 
No competitive 
pressure 


Group games at 
higher organization 
Lead-up games, team 
Karnes 


Seek group approval 
Development of team 
loyalty 


Develop sportsman- 
ship 

Friends and member- 
ship ill ^roup 


Stress teamwork and 
good sportsmanship 


Development of indepen- 
dence 


For opportunity and Increase responsi- 

stimulation to im- bility-student lead- 

prove and display ers, squad leaders, 

motor abilities etc. 

Recognition of in- Adapt program to 

dividual shortcomings individual needs 

and adjustment to them Stress development 

of individual skills 


Receive satisfaction from 
ability to achieve 


Understanding and 
sympathy from 
adults 


Deal with each child 
as an important per- 
son and show affoctio 
and understanding of 
shortcomings 
Praise for accom- 
plishraents 


Careless of personal 
appearance 


Awareness of pos- 
tural defects 


Stress development 
of posture, poise, 
and cersonality 
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A 



aPECIFIC AIMS - I1}TER^EDIATE GRADES 



1. To develop and work toward good team spirit. 

A. A willingness to play with others in team games. 

B. Cooperative activity for the good of the group. 

2. To develop certain physical skills necessary to meeting 
the first objective. 

A. Throwing and catching a basketball or game ball. 

B. Throwing and catching a softball. 

C. Batting a softball. 

D. Soccer skills 

1. Dribbling, stopping, kicking blocking 

E. Learning to judge speed and distance of a ball 
fairly well. 

3. To develop leadership and fellowship. 

A. Ability to captain a team. 

B. V/illingness to follow the captain. 

C. Ability to play well together under a leader. 

4. To maintain and increase the ideals of good sportsmanship 
in team play. 

A. Follov:ing the rules of the game, 

B. Lot condemning others for apparent mistakes. 

C, Kelpirig team mates. 

D, Developing good mental attitudes, win or lose. 

5. To maintain interest and enthusiasm for play. 

6. To develop skill and agility in the following: 

A. Jumping, dodging, balancing, starting. 

7. To develop interest and some degree of skill in the games 
of higher organization, for example: 

A, Modified soccer, touch football, softball and 
basketball, 

8. To further increase initiative and dependability, 

S'. To develop pleasant attitudes toward all play activity. 

10. To afford opportunities for further development of rhythmic 
sense : 




A. Square dancing 

B. Social dancing 

C. Musical games 
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B. ANALYSIS OF SKILLS 



TimOUGH INTERMEDIATE GRADE ACTIVITIES 



A. Throving 

1, Underhand Pitch (Softball; 

a. Place both feet together on pitcher's plate, 
facing target. 

b. Hold ball in right hand, resting it in left 
hand in front of body, 

c. Swing right arm back parallel to body with 
weight on right foot, but do not move the feet. 

d. Twist to right as left shoulder faces target. 

e. When the arm swings forward parallel to body, 
shift the v;eight as one step is taken on left 
foot, 

f. Follow through with hand pointing toward target 
and a possible forward step. 

2, Two or One Hand Underarm Pass (basketball, playground 
ball) 

a. Use two hands always at beginning. 

b. Combine with catching rhythm in slight forward 
stride position, 

c. Swing ball backward as body weight goes backward. 

d. Swing ball forward close to body and carry 
weight to left foot with a forv/ard step, 

e. Get a rhythmic swing with step into stride 
position. 

3« Chest Pass (basketball) 

a* Stand in a forward stride position. 

b. Hold ball with both hands, fingers gripping 
ball, and elbovfs bent, 

c. Bring ball downward and Inward as body weight 
goes to backward foot, (Keep elbo\/s close to 
body) 

d. Straighten elbows as ball is released and weight 
is transferred to forward foot. 

e. Point both hands toward target during the 
follow-through. 

Batting 

1. Hold bat with trade-mark up. 

2. Place feet parallel, pointing in direction of home plate. 

3. Keep body relaxed. 

4. Keep elbows away from body. 

5. Keep le.t arm parallel to ground. 

6. Grip bat with left hand just above end of bat and right 
hand comfortably above it. Do not rest bat on shoulder. 

7. Turn face to pitcher; keep eye on ball. 

8. Swing bat backward parallel to ground as weight goes 
Id&cIcC • 

9. swing bat forward parallel to ground as weight comes 
forward onto a left step. 

6i3 
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E. Batting - (continued) 

10. Follow through with bat to left hand which drops bat 
on ground as the runner starts for first, 

C. Pivoting (basketball) 

1. Place feet apart, knees oiightly bent from either a 
jum;. or a running step. 

2. Turn either to the right or left. 

3. For a rear pivot or reverse turn, step back with one 
foot to tui'n the body from a quarter to a half-turn. 

Keep pivot foot in contact with the floor, 

4. For a front pivot, step forward with one foot and 
turn the body, keeping the pivot foot in contact 
with the floor. 

D. Guarding (basketball) 

1. Always keep body between opponent and goal, 

2. Be ready to Intercept passes. 

3. Move with opponent by using quick, short, slide steps. 

4. As long as the opponent has the ball, never jump 
from the floor. 

5'. Do not come in contact with opponent's body at any time. 

E. Soccer Skills 

1. Dribble 

a. Put ball between the feet, 

b. Tap ball every few steps, using the inside of 
first one foot and then the other, 

c. Keep arms free at side for balance. 

d. Dribble as fast as possible while running. 

2. Punt 

a. Hold the ball in front of the body about waist 
high and at arm's dl . cance. 

b. Step forward on the left foot. 

c. Bend the knees of the right leg slightly. 

d. Release the ball Just as the right leg is swung 
for\7ard and upward and the instep of the foot 
contacts the ball. 

e. Carry the weight of the body on the left foot and 
follow through by pointing the toes of the right 

foot forvfard, 

3. Stopping a Kicked Ball 

a. Keep feet in slight stride pi.'sition v/ith knees 
easy. 

b. Take one stop toward ball. 

c. Bend knee of non- supporting foot to trap bail 
between knee and ground, or stop ball with 
sole of non- supporting foot. 

Football Forward Pass 

1, Stand in a front stride position with the left foot 
forward. 

GG 
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F, Football Forward Pass (continued) 



2. Grip the ball close to the end with the palm of the 
Ir^nU in contact v/it.i the ball and fingers spread. 

3. Transfer weight backward on right foot as bail is 
brought back with elbow up and away from the body. 

4. As the ball is brought past the ear, transfer the 
weight of the body onto the left foot. With a wrist 
snap roll the ball c:rf the fingers as the nose of the 
bail is pointed tov;ard the target. 

5. For long passes, start the pass farther back than the 
ear and gain more muscle power by using the back and 
leg muscles, 2 



2. Physical Education in the Elementary Schoo l, V/inifred Van Hagen, 
Genevive Dexter. Jessie F. V/illiaras. California Sta^e 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 19?1. Pp, 
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C. FOURTH GRADE 

(THE .NItlES.) 



JptiCific Activities 

A, Lov Organized Gaines See 1st and 2d Grades 

1, Chasing Games 

"Bears and Cattle" 

Space: Playground or Gymnasium 

Equipment: None 

Number of Players: 6 - 40 

Formation: One player, the bear, stands inside the 

den. The remaining players are divided 
into two groups and stand behind the 
goal lines, they are the cattle. 

Procedure: The cattle try to cross the opposite 

goal line to reach new pasture. Cattle 
may not rettu’n to the pasture they left. 

As they start running, the tear leaves 
his den and tries to tag as many as 
possible. Players j if tagged, become 
bears and retire to the bear's den to 
wait for him. After all have exchanged 
positions the bear retires to his den. 

The bear and those caught join hands and 
form a line; the bear is always at one 
end, the first player tagged at the other 
end. Only the two end players may tag 
cattle . 

If, v;hile chasing, the bear's line creaks, 
the end bears may not tag players and the 
cattle may drive the bears toward the den 
until the bears succeed in reforming their 
line. They then may give chase and con- 
tinue until all the cattle are In their 
new pasture. The last one of the cattle 
to be tagged becomes the bear in the new 
game . 

Hints to the teacher: 

a. If the group to play is small, reduce the dimensions 
of the field. Experience will determine the best 
size for a game. 

b, Have children line up behind one goal line and 
run to the other side. 
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Prisoner 's Bass 
Three Deep 
ggr.1 ex. Break 
O’- 




See third grade 



" p . 246 

Sacramento State Book, p, '■>63 
" " " p. 466 

M II 11 i^qj. 



2. Games with Eouinment 

"End Dodge Ball or Caboc'>e" 

Space: Gymnasium or Playground 

Equipment: Volleyball or Playground ball 

Formation: Divide into teams, one in the center, 

the others forrni'ig a circle. Four or 
five teams are sufficient. 

Proced'ore; Children count off to form teams. The 
Team in the middle forms a train, ta- 
king liold of one anothe: around the 
waist. The throwers try to hit the last 
one in the train v'hilL the train attempts 
to dodge w'ithout separating. The person 
on the end when hit is eliminated from 
the game. 



Hints to the teacher; 

a. Remind the players to keep together with the train. 
They must follow the engine. 

b. The throwers should throw the ball low except when 
passing over the train to the other side of the 
circle to get the train off balance. 



Hustle Bustle 
I nner Circle Ball 
Storm the Ramparts 
Beater (?o¥^ Around 
Team Dodge Ball 
End Bal l 

See third grade 



Sacramento State Book, p. 4'/4 

11 11 It p. 

" " " p. 486 

Richardson, p. ?7 

" p. 100 

Bancroft, p. 522 



3. Games VJlthout Equipment 
"Circle Race" 

Space; Playground or Gymnasiun 
Equipment; None 
Number of Players: 10 - 20 

Formation: Circle 

Procedure; Players form circle and raise arms 
sidewards to get spacing between 
players. On signal, players start 
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running around on the outside of the 
circle, each trying to pass the runner 
ahead of him on the outside. As 
players are passed by a runner, they 
drop into the center of the circle and 
uatch the game. The last player to 
pass a rminer wins the game. 

Hints to the teacher; 

a. Add fun to the game by having a signal, while all 
are running hard, to reverse the direction of the 
run. 

Sacramento State Book, p. 470 
Bancroft, pp. 150-154 
" p. 225 

" P. 253 



Large Group Activities 
a. Without Souipraent 
"Poison Seat" 

Children with the exception of one sit at 
their desks. All unoccupied desks have a 
book placed on the top. Desks so marked are 
"poisoned" and their seats may not be occupied. 

At a signal all the children exchange seats 
with each other, the extra child trying to 
secure a seat. The player who fails to secure 
a seat goes to the rear of the room and is no 
longer in the game. A book is placed on an 
additional desk and the game is repeated. The 
leader continues giving signaJs until all but 
two children are eliminated. They are the 
winners. The game may be played without the 
elimination of players. 

Hints to the teacher: 

a. Clear the top of the desks. 

b. Have children exchange seats with a different 
child each time. 



Come Along 
L eap ?rog 
G lap Jack 
Triple Change 

See third grade 

B. Quiet Games (Classroom) 
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Boiler Burst 
Do ThiSf Do That 
Simon Says 

Hands Up - H^inds Down 

Poor Pussy 

Scat 

This Is Mv Elbov; 



Sacramento State Book, 
Bancroft , p. 87 

" P. 307 

" p. 286 

*' P. 305 

" p. 306 

" P. 311 



p. 465 



S>-e third grade 



b. Games with Equipment 
"Inner Circle Ball" 

Players form a double circle, all facing in- 
ward. Those in the outer circle stand some 
four feet distant from the players of the 
inner circle. At a signal, members of the 
inner circle pass a ball or balls around or 
send them around the circle. Play for every- 
one ceases when a ball hits the floor. Play- 
ers v;ho cause another player to miss the ball 
because of a poor throw, or who miss the bails 
themselves, must exchange places with the 
person behind themi. 

As players become skillful, make the rule that 
members of the inner circle must not meve their 
feet while reaching for or throwing balls. To 
do so retires them to the outer circle. If 
balls collide while being passed, the ones 
vrho throv; the balls exchange places with those 
behind them. 



Hints to the teacher; 



a. As game is mastered, speed up action. 

b. Exchange inner and outer circles frequently. 



Bean Bag Passing Sacramento State Book, p, 401 

Beast. Bird, or Fish Bancroft, p. 273 
Up. Jenkins " p. 31o 

See Relay and Third Grade Activities 



C. Self-Testing Activities 




a. Frog Hand Stand 

Performer should squat so that hands are flat on the 
floor, somewhat turned in, elbows inside thighs and 
pressed hard against knees, feet close to hands, He 
leans forward slowly and transfers the weight of his 
body onto his arms and hands and at the same time 
lifts his toes from the floor. 
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b 



Sit on the floor in a crossed-leg position, chest 
high, back flat, ai'ms folded above chest, elbows 
elevated. Without unfolding arms, or changing 
position of legs, try to rise to standing position, 
then return to sitting position. 

c. Measuring Worm 

The body is extended along the floor in a straight 
line, face down, with weight on arms and toes. 

While arms remain stationary and legs fully exterided, 
without body sag, performer takes fine steps until 
feet reach hands. l\Then feet are in position, hands 
move forward with inching steps until the body is 
straight again. At no time should body sag. Repeat, 

d. Coffee Grinder 

Place the right hand on the floor, keeping arm almost 
perpendicular and body extended to full length, walk 
slowly in a circle, using arm as pivot, Repeat with 
left arm as pivot, 

e. Wheelbarrow 



Two children stand in petition, cpe behind the other, 
facing in the same direction, Tho first child places 
his hands flat on the floor about shoulder width 
apart. The performer who stands behind him grasps 
the first child’s legs above the knees, lifting 
them from the floor, V7ith back and legs kept straignt, 
the first child walks forward on his hands, v/hile the 
second performer follows, holding his partner's legs. 
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u. FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE 
(10 - 11 - 12 year olds) 



.>i>ecific .iCtivities 

A. Low Organized Games 
1. Chaslnt ' Games 
"Dare Base" 




Space; Playgrouna or gymnasium 

Equipment; None 

Number of Players; 4- - 20 

Forrr.ation: Two goal lines and a line drav/n through 

the center end paralleling the two goal 
lines. This is the dare baseline. A 
player stands at each end of the dare 
baseline. These are the taggers. The 
remaining players are divided into two 
groups, members of which stand behind 
their own goal line^ 

Procedure; Players try to pass from one goal line 
to the other, while the taggers try to 
catch them. If caught, the players re- 
tire from the game. Runners are safe 
when they are beyond the goal lines or 
are in contact with the dare baseline. 
They may not return from the dare baselin 
to the goal line they left but must go 
forward toward the opposite goal area. 

The player wins who is the last one to be 
caught. He becomes the tagger for the 
new game and chooses his assistant. 

Hints to the teacher i 



a. Encourage the players to run frequently. 

b. Distance between goal lines can vary. 



Cross Tag 


Sacramento State 


Book, 


p. 6V2 


Prisoner’s Base 


11 II 


II ’ 


p. 670 


Last CoUDle Out 


RicJiardson Card i 


File, 


p. 123 


Line Tag 


ri II 


ri 


p. 124 


Streets and Alleys 


ri II 


II 


P. 135 


Chinese Wall 


Bancroft, p. 80 






High lilndows 


p. 113 






Plnch-0 


p. I8l 






Games with Eauloment 








"Indian Club Guard" 









Space; Playground or gymnasium 

Equipment! Volleyball, playground ball, or basket- 
ball and Indian club 
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i<uiuber of players*. 10 •• 

Formations Circle with Indian club and guard in 
the middle. 

Procedures Players in the circle endeavor to I’LnocK 
down the Indian club with the ball. The 
guard tries to keep between the ball and 
the Indian club. Whoever succeeds in 
knocking down the club or clubs changes 
places with the guard. 

Hints to the Teachers s 



a. Encourage passing of the ball swiftly around tl.e 
circle to keep guard alert. 

b. If group is extra large, organize several circles. 



Bombardment 
Keep Away 
Overtake 

Steal the Bacon or Club 
Snitch 
Captain Ball 
Progressive Dodgoball 
crown the King 
Jump the Shot 



Bancroft, p, 469 

" p. 555 

'■ p. 577 

Sacramento State Book, p, 641 
" " " p. 538 

" " " p, 887 

Richardson, p. 111 

" p. 120 



Games without Eoul'om'’nt (5th and 6th grades) 
"Last Couple Out" 



Spaces Playground, playroom, gymnasium 

Formation; Players stand in two files, partners 
being side by side. A single player 
stands in front of the two files, with 
his back to them, he must look straight 
ahead. 

Procedure; The odd player calls loudly "Last Couple 
Out," The two players at the ends of tnc 
files run forward and try to clasp hands 
with each other somewhere in front of the 
odd player without being tagged by him. 
When a runner comes within vision of the 
caller he gives chase. If the tagger 
fails to tag a runner he remains the 
tagger. If he tags a runner he takes 
that player's partner and they go to the 
head of the files. The person caught 
becomes the new tagger. 



Hints to the teacher: 

h. Discourage long runs with the partners scattering 
too far apart, 

b. Set up definite boundaries. 
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other games with references : 



Hock .On 
Dare Base 
Circle Tag 
Line Tag 
Step Tng 
Body Guard 



Sacramento State Book, 

II It II 

.Richardscn, p, 109 
" p. 124 
Bancroft, o. 237 

" p. 68 



?57 
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Quiet Games (Classi oom) 

1 • Large Group Activiti es 

a , Without Equipment 
"Front Man" 



A tagger and a nmner are chosen. The remain- 
ing players are seated so that the rear of 
each row is occupied. If there are more seats 
than players, place books cn the vacant desks 
to signify that those seats are not to be used. 
The tagger tries to catch the runner. The 
runner may save himself at any time by stop- 
ping at the rear of any row of seats and call- 
ing "Front Man.'" He is no longer the runner, 
the player sitting in tire first seat of that 
row becomes tne new runrrer and must seek safety 
from the tagger. If tagged, the runner and 
tagger change places and the game continues. 



Hints to the teacher: 



a. 



b. 



When the tagger and runner leave an aisle and not 
before, have the children in the row behind which 
the former runner stopped, move forward one seat, 
providing a seat for the former runner. 

Insist that all feet of seated players be kept 
out of the aisles. 



Vis-A-Vis 


Sacramento State 


Exchange 


Bancroft, p, 92 


Menagerie 


" p. 163 


Schoolroom Tag 


" p. 216 


Slap Catch 


" p, 224 


Stage Coach 


" P. 233 



See 4th Grade 



b. Games with Eoulpment 



"Huckle, Buckle, Beanstalk" 

A small object, such as a ring, cork, pencil, 
etc., may be used for hiding. Players leave 
the room save one who places the object in 
plain sight but where it would not likely be 
seen. When the object has been placed, the 
players are called back into the room, and 
all begin to look for it. V/hen one spies it, 
he does not at once disclose this fact to the 
others but quietly takes his seat, and when 
seated says, "Huckle, Buckie, Beanstalk.'" 
which indicates he knows where the object is. 
The game keeps on until all of the players 
have located the object or until the teacher 
or leader calls the hunt closed. The first 
one to find the object hides it for the next 
game. 



Beanbag Target Toss Sacramento State Book, p. 536 
See 4th grade 



Self-Testing Activities _ 

a. Twirling To p 

Performer springs upward and at the same time tries 
to make a complete turn v/hile in the air. Balance 
must be maintained when landing. Arms should be 
used to help the twist. He should practice right 
and left turns. 

b. Hand Stand 

Performer stands facing a wall or partner and places 
hands on the floor about shoulder width apart. Arms 
and legs should be fully extended, head thrown well 
up. He should try to ■'"hrow the feet so that they 
contact the wall or pa:tner. Position is held by 
pointing toes, as feet balance over raiw-.ed head. 

c. Head Stand 

Performer places hands on the floor about shoulder 
width apart. He drops the forehead to the floor 
eight to ten inches in front of the hands, thereby 
forming a triangle. He then attempts to raj.se his 
body so that it is held straight. 



Going to Jerusale m 
Desk 

Blackboard Rela y 
Pacer Race 



Bancroft, p. 107 

II 




d. Twister 

Partners stand about three feet apart with right 
hands grasped. This grasp must not be broken. 

No. 1 swings his left leg, straddles hands, and 
ends with back to No. 2, No, 2 lifts and swings 
right leg. straddles hands, and ends with back to 
No, 1. No, 1 swings right leg over body of No. 2 
and faces him. No, 2 swings left leg over body of 
No. 1 and finishes facing him. This is repeated 
in quick succeagion several times, 

e . Heel Knock 

Performer springs into the air, knocks heels 
together once, twice, or three times and lands 
with feet apart and knees bent. 
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E . RHYTHmC AND DANCE ACTIVITIES 



GRADES k • 6 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES HAVE AM IMPORTANT PLACE 
IH THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

They are a source of enjoyment for all ages «aid have real value 
as teaching materials. Through these activities, concepts can be 
enlarged, basic rhythmic principles can be experienced and students 
can be taught a wholesome recreational pleasure which can carry 
over into leisure time periods. 

Ths activities taught in the school should vary in the grades 
according to the age levels and the background and ability of the 
groups, and the material should be planned so that there is progres- 
sion from the kindergarten throughout the school years. 

THE SPECIFIC OB-JECTIVES Ok RHYTHM AND DANCE ACTIVITY 

1. To provide a re-creative Joy-giving activity which will 
relieve nervous tension, 

2. To provide an opportunity for creative activity in dance, 

3. To develop the skill to express meanings through body 
movements in dance form. 

4. To develop an accurate response to rhythm (time factor of 
movement) 

5. To develop a knowledge of sensibility to basic rhythmic 
principles 

6. To develop an efficient, quick response to the space factor 
in movement 



FUmMRHTAL SKILLS 

The basic body skills are: 

1, Locomotic movements or movements through space (moving 
base) which are the walk, hop. Jump, leap, run, gallop, 
slide and skip, 

2. Axial movements or movements in space (fixed base), in- 
cluding flexion and extension, or bending and stretching; 
rotation, or twisting and turning; and pendular, or 
swinging and swaying. 

The basic rhythmic principles are: 



1, Beat - the underlying pulse of rhythm 




Tempo - the rate of speed of movement 
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The basic rhythmic principles (continued) 

3. Intensity - the variation of stress of movement 

4, Pitch ~ the highness or lowness of a tone 

5 . Accent - the emphasis on certain beats or movements 

6, Meter - the regular reciu^ring accent on beats which 

groups them into measures 

Phrasing - the measures grouped together to form a 
larger unit 

13. Patterns - the organization of movements in relation to 
the best, direction, phrase, line and design.-^ 

The lessons provided in this guide for rhythmical activities 
have been planned with the following factors in mir.dj 

1. Lack of piano or other musical Instrument 

2. Limited indoor space 

3 . Limited training of teacher in rhythmical work 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHER 

1. Know lesson thoroughly before presenting it, 

2. Aim to have children know the fundamentals at least and to 
recognize music for walkiiig, running, skipping, and jumping 

3. Know the name of the folk or square dance and the nation- 
ality it represents. Introduce the dance to the children 
by name and nationality. Endeavor to have the dancers 
portray the characteristics the music expresses, Joy, vigor 
abandon - whatever the music and dance implies such as 
dances of greeting, have the greetings realistically con- 
genial . 

4. VJhen teaching a new folk or square dance it is important 
for the teacher to allow the children to listen to the 
music or record several times, in order that they learn the 
basic rhythmic principles of beat, tempo, accent, etc. 

5 . Ail the skills required of the particular dance or activity 
should be taught before the children are ready to dance to 
the music. 



3 . 




Physical Education Methods for El e mentary Schools . Schon, Ander- 
son, Hodgins Van Fosgen. V/. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 
and London, 1959 . Pp. 322 - 323 . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHER - (continued) 

Tvo different methods might be used vhen teaching square 
dancing ; 

A. The instructor may serve as the caller with the- music 
furnished by a record, or 

B. The record may contain the caller. 

7. In many esses there is no caller for folk dances. The 
children must follow the music and dance the steps that 
they have been taught. It is very important, therefore, 
that the children recognize the basic rhythmic principles 
for each record. 

8. The children should have the opportunity to change partners 
frequently v/hile square dancing, in order that they may have 
the enance to learn to get along socially with all of their 
classmates . 

9. Don't force any child to square dance. He will generally 
see how much fun it is and will want to dance. 

NOTE t 



It would be most helpful for the classroom teacher and the 
physical education specialist to purchase record albums that contain 
the instructions for the dance movements on the record. This would 
help the physical education specialist, the child, and the classroom 
teacher to learn the dance together. 

The following list of records for square dancing and folk 
dancing are these types of records: 

SQUARE DANCE ALBUMS 

Arranged and recorded by Joseph Burns and Edith V/heeler 
Basic Movements and Terms 5th and 6th grades 



ALBUM C 

Record 861-882 
" 883-88if 

" 885-886 
" 887-888 
" 889-890 



Arkansas Traveler 

Spanish Cavalero 

Duck for Oysters, Duck for Clams 

The Girl I Left Behind Me 

Camptown Races 



Aipy.M P „ „ 

Record 891-892 - Red River Valley 
” 893 - 89 ^ - Hlnky Dinky 

’• 895-896 - Birdie in the Cage 

” 897-898 - Life on the Ocean Wave 

II 899-900 - Little Brown Jug 



FOLK DANCES by Joseph Burns and Edith Wheeler 3d & 4th grades 
Record 331-332 - Minuet - American 

Lassie Dance - Swedish 
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FOLK DANCES (continued) 

Record 333-33^ - Dutch Couples - Dutch 
Swiss Kay Dance - Swiss 

Record 335-336 - Tantoli - Swedish 

Good Night Ladies - American 

Record 337-338 - Come Let Us Be Joyful - German 
Shoemaker's Dance - Danish 

ALBUM B Hh, ?th and 6th grades 

Record 3*^-l-3^2 - Highland Schottische - Scotch 
Tarantella - Italian 

Record 3^3-3^^^ - Ace of Diamonds - Danish 
Csardas - Hungarian 

Record 3^5-346 - Norwegian Mountain March - Norwegian 
Crested Hen - Danish 

Record 3^7-3^8 - Gustaf's Shoal - Swedish 
Irish Lilt - Irish 

SOCIAL DANCING FOR SIXTH GRADS 

For Definition 

Social' dancing should be just a part of the dance experience of 
children and strong emphasis should also be given to folk and square 
dancing in co-educational grouping. Social dancing, in itself, is 
not going to force youngsters "to grow up too soon,’" With careful 
supervision extending to all phases of the child's social life, it 
can simply be an enjoyable experience that begins to prepare children 
in the sixth grade for the teen age period that ' s ahead. 

Objectives 

1 , Social dancing is an excellent way to develop grace and 
ease of movement, physical poise, and self-confidence, 

2 , It should be a healthy and desirable form of co-recreation, 
particularly needed during the "gang age," when there is likely to be 
a considerable amount of antagonism between the sexes, with a few 
opportunities for mingling in a frfaidly, informal way in a play 
setting. 

3, If youngsters learn to dance really well, during the pre- 
teens, they will enjoy doing that in later teen years. 

FUNDAMENIAL SKILLS - VmAT SKILLS ARE WE TRYING TO DEVELOP ? 

1, The appropriate dance manners for both sexes should be 
taught. 



b. Ballroom Dancing - How Soon . Richard Kraus, JOHPR., December, 
1958. p. is; 



FUrnJAMENTAL SKILLS (continued) 

A. The proper way to ask a partner to dance • 

B. The proper v/ay to accept an invitation to dance. 

C. The proper way to refuse an invitation to dance 

(only excuse should be if a partner is either too 
tired or would prefer to rest one dance) 

2, Teach the proper way to escort your partner to her seat 
after the dance or dances are completed. 

3. Uniform dance positions should be taught in order that 
everyone is able to dance with any partner. 

4. Uniform dancing steps and patterns should be taught in 
order that everyone is able to follow each other. 

5, It would also be beneficial to teach some up-to-date types 
of jitterbug steps or ’’rock and roll” steps, because this 
is the type of dances the children will be doing in junior 
high school. 

ACTIVITIES 

The means you are giving to use to accomplish your objective. 

1. Only the most basic steps should be taught, so that the 
children will be able to master them successfully - with 
no more strain than in doing easy folk or square dances. 

2. Most instruction should be carried on in line or "block” 
formation, with children taking partners for only about 
one third of the instruction period. Even then, partners 
should be frequently changed to minimize the embarrassment 
some children may feel about doing social dancing with a 
partner . 

3. While it is desirable for older students to be taught to 
improvise steps and thus to "lead" and "follow," younger 
children should be taught simple routines in sequence. 

Thus the boy leads his partner in a dance pattern which 
is familiar to both of them (although it would be boring 
and repetitive to older students) and need not hold her 
closely nor apply strong leads. 

The use of any records that are popular with the interests of 
the children can be used. 
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SQUARE DANCE ALBUM 



RA3 IG rrOVSMEHTS AND TERM'S 



There are certain terms used in the dance which should be 
defined; 

ADDRESS 

Generally found in American country dances. It is bow to 
partner, neighbor, corner or opposite. 

ALLEMEMDE LEFT 

Usuall" done ia a circle or quadrille formation. The boy turns 
to the girl on the xaft, they join left hands and turn around one 
complete turn, then fall back to original places, 

ARMS ALL 



Each step requires 8 beats, partners hook right elbows and turn 
arourid (4- beats) fall back to place (2 beats). Repeat same 
activity linking left elbows to complete step, 

BALANCE 

Forward and back, right foot, then left, 

BLEKING 

Hop on one foot, extending the other foot with heel touching 
and toes turned up; reverse position of feet by a spring or leap 
done in place. 

CHASSS 

Couples with joined hands slide sideways in one direction for 
one phase of music, and back to their original positions during the 
phase . 

DO-SI-DO 

Passing opposite's right shoulder, each person then steps side- 
ways behind the other (back to back) and moves backward to original 
place. The couple describes a circle arourid each other. This is 
generally repeated with partners passing left shoulders. 

FORWARD AND BACK 

Go forward four steps, and return backward four steps to place. 
GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT 

Partners face, join right hands and pass each other, lady going 
clockv/ise and gentlemen counterclockwise. Continue to move in 

O 
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GRAND RIGHT AJTO LEFT (continued) 

correct direction giving alternate hands to advancing people untl 
reaching own partner or returning to original position. 

HONOR 

Bow to partner or opposite. 
promena de 

Couples with the lady on the right. Join hands in skater's 
position and march around room or circle. 



O 

ERIC 
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Tears Games are activities which require more organization ax'd 
are played between two or more groups or squads. They are concerned 
with the development of specific skil]s and techniques, group under- 
standing and participation, specific attitude in relation to sports, 
and the understanding of teamwork with emphasis on the "we" and 
cooperativ'e spirit. 



Goals 

1. To help the child to work for the good of the team. 

2. To help the child to react to social responses through 

cooperation and competition. 

3. To help the child, through group cooperation, to self- 
discipline and FGlf-control. 

4. To develop good leadership and fellowship characteristics, 

5. To develop spf oific skills and techniques as required 

and needed in tlu game situation, 

6. To de'' 2 lop rcsi;ect for officials and to show the need 
for definite: rules and requirements. 



The following aJ e a list of team game activities that lead up 
to seasonal sport games: 



Touch or Flag Football (Fall) 

A. Team Games - Lead-Up Games 

1 . Keep Away 

2. Punt Back 

3. Kick Footbal l 

4. Forward Pass Drive 

5. Center Number Pass 

B, Skills 

1. Running 5. 

2, Punting 6. 

3. Centering 7. 

4, Blocking 8. 



Sacramento State Bk., p. 757 
" " " p. 671 

" " " p, 659 

" " " p. 757 

n I, „ p 757 



Catching forward pass 
Handling ball 
Catching kicked balls 
Forward passing 



C. 



Skill Tests 

1. Punt for distance 

2, Pass for distance 
3* Pass for accuracy 



D. 



Skill Relays 

1. Changing ball relay Sacramento State Bk., 

2. Pivot pass relay " " " 

3. Forward passing with 

backward passing " " " 



p. 758 
P. 758 

P. 759 
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Soccer (Fall) 

A, Team Games - Lead-Up Games 

1, Alley Soccer Sacramento State Bk,, p, 631 

2. Circle Kick Ball " " " p. 5^1 

3i Three Section Soccer " " " p, 585 

4. Soccer Kick Ball " " " p, 672 

5i Line Soccer " " " 

6. Socco-Smash Ball Bancroft, p. 615 



B. Skills 

1. Kicking stationery ball 

2. Kicking rollin*' ball 

3. Punting and kicking 

4. Dribbling and passing 



5. Blocking the ball 

6, Trapping the ball 

7. Throwing 

8, Punting 



C. Skill Test 

1. Soccer throw for distance 

2. Soccer kick for accuracy 

3. Soccer throw for accuracy 

4. Punt for distance 

5. Kick for distance 

6. Soccer dribble 



D. 



Skill Relays 

1. Soccer dribble and kick 

2. Soccer dribble relay 

3. Serpentine dribble 



Bancroft, p, 605 
" p. 605 

" p. 606 



Basketball (Winter) 

A. Team Games - Lead-Uo Games 

1. Center Square Ball 

2. Pin Basketball 

3. End Ball 

4. C aptain Ball 

5. Freeze Out 

B. Skills 

1. Passing 

2. Shooting 

3. Pivoting 

4. Guarding 

5. Dribbling 

C. Skill Tests 

1. Throw for acdiracy 

2. Goal shooting 

3. Speed passing 

4. Dribbling 

D. Skill Relays 

1, Side Pass Race 

2 , Passing 
3i Dribbling 



Sacramento State Book, p, 638 
" " " p. 563-6^ 

Bancroft, p. 522 
" p. 479 
Richardson, p. Il4 



Bancroft, p. 464 
" p. 462 
” p. 459 
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Sacrainsnto State Bk. p. 558 
" " " p. 655 

ti II II 

Bancroft p. 644 

” p. 471 

B. Skills 

1. Serving 

2. Rotating Serve 

3. Passing 

4. Spiking 

C. Skill Tests 

1. Serving for accuracy 

2. Throw for accuracy 

3. Pass for accuracy 



Volleyball (Winter) 

A, Team Games - Lea d-U o Gaines 

1. Net Ball " 

2. High iBall 

3. Hew coab Bal l 

4. Volleyball Keep Over 

5. Bounce Ball 



D, Simple Ball Games 

1. Curtain Ball Bancroft, p, 509 



2. Boundary Ball " p» 473 

3. Circle Stride Ball " p. 499 

4. Bombardment ” p. 467 

5. Progressive Dodge Ball " p. 586 



Softball (Spring) 

A. Team Games - Lead-Up Games 

1. Throw Around Sacramento 

2. Long Ball " 

3. Work-Up " 

4. BowlBall " 

5. Indian Ball " 



State Book, p, 489 

" " p. 476 

” " p. 589 

" " p. 635 

" " p. 657 



B. Skill s 

1, Overhand Throw 

2. Underhand Threw 

3» Catching tlirovn ball 

4, Fielding greurders 

5. Fielding flies 

6, Batting 

7 . Base R'unning 



C. Skill Tests 

1. Running bases for time 

2, Throwing underhand for accuracy 

3. Throwing ball for distance 

4, Throwing overhand for accuracy 



O 
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G. TmiDLING 



Tunbling benefits those v/ho take part in muscular development 
without Oitdue strain, and develops speed, balance, liraberness as 
well as the desirable mental qualities of courage, perseverance, 
judgment and also ingenuity in development, of new exercises or 
combination. 

To develop among boys and girls desirable recreational habits 
and interests. 




To develop qualities of leadership. 

To develop elementary skills of body control. 

"TUMBLING IS FUN AND NATURAL IN PLAY" 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

Improve physical efficiency 
Improve the individual posture 

Develop symmetry control and grace of bodily movements 
Develop ability to meet physical emergencies 
Develop alertness and quick response 
Develop courage, self-control and initiative 
Develop a sense of rhythm 

Create a healthful interest in physical activity 
Promote wholesome associations and recreation 
Develop character 

Develop the qualities inlierent in leadership 



GEIffiRAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS: 

Obtain all information available about child you are going 
to teach. 

Make the most of the activity period by having a definite 
plan in mind, understanding of the rules and class 
organization. 

Keep a record of skills taught each day. 

Encourage the children to share in the program planning. 

Make a flexible plan so that they can be modified or changed. 

Give special encouragement to timid children. 

Watch closely for waning interest. 

Have all necessary equipment ready before the beginning 
of the class. 

When possible, demonstrate. 

Have squad leaders. 

Make use of a leader corp. 

Emphasize character and sportsmanship values. 



I. ANIMAL STUNTS 

A. INDIVIDUAL 
Dog Walk 
Lame dog walk 
Dog run 
Duck walk 
Rabbit walk 



Walrus walk 
Bear walk 
Chicken walk 
Elephant walk 
Frog jump 



Crab walk 
Kangaroo jumps 
Seal slap 
Bird flying 
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NOVELTi: STUNTS 



CORKSCREW — Place a small piece of crumpled paper to the 
right of the right fcot. Pick it up with the left 
passing the hand in front of the body, outside the 
leg, and forward between the legSi The feet should be a 
few inches apart • 

BALANCE AND KICK--Mark a short line in front of foot. 
Three foot-lengths in front of it place a small piece of 
crumpled paper. Attempt to kick paper with free foot with- 
out losing balance, 

BALANCE AND DIP--With hands on hips and balancing a 
book on head, do a deep-knee bend, 

DIZZY — Hold left ankle in back of right leg, with 
right hand. Hop, making three complete turns in place 
without losing balance. 

HEEL CLICK-- Jump as high as possible straight upward,- 
and click the heels together twice before landing. 

KEEL SLAP — Jump into the air. Slap both heels at 
same time in back. 

KNEE JUMP--From kneeling on both knees with toes out 
flat behind. Jump to the feet. 

RISING SUN--Sit on floor with knees bent and feet close 
to body. Rock body backward, then forward and attempt to 
rise and stand. 

STATUE STAND — Place hands on hips and right foot 
against left knee. Close the eyes and hold the position 
for ten seconds, 

TOE JUMP — Hold either foot with the opposite hand and 
jump through the loop made by the arm and leg. 

BEND THE CRAB — Lying flat on the back, place hands on 
floor at shoulder. Bend the knees placing the feet as near 
body as possible. Raise body on hands and feet, 

FINGER JUMP — Hands in front of the body, palms upward, 
ends of middle fingers touching. Jump over the fingers 
without moving them apart. Jump back. 

FX)IiV/ARD PALL--Kneel, grasp both ankles with hands 
keeping back well-arched, roll forward to the chest an 
without stopping roll back to the knees, 

irUMjiN ROCKER--Lying face downward grasp the ankles, 
rock the body forward and back\/ard on thighs and chest. 




hand. 

right 
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NO^/ELTY STUNTS (continued) 



JUliP FCOT--Place one foot on a flat wall u.'elve inches 
from floor. Jump over it keeping it in contact with wall, 

PICK UP--Kneel and clasp the hands behind the b£ck. 
Lean forward and pick up a piece of paper in the teeth. 



III. DUAL STUNTS 

Children enjoy testing their skill in balance, strength 
endurance, ability, etc., with one another and against each 
other. This presents an opportunity for the teacher to 
teach dual stunts or activities. 




BADGE PULL--IWO players kneel down on all fours facing 
one another. Around their neck is a collar made from a 
towel or piece of strong cloth. There is a line between 
them across which one must pull the other to win, A player 
loses if he allows the collar to slip off his neck. 

BONE OF CONTENT'ION--Two players sit on the floor facing 
each other, legs extended and the soles of the shoes touch- 
ing. Each grasps a wand or sock that is held over the toes. 
At the signal to start, each tries to upset the other. A 
player wins if his opponent lets go of the wand, loses his 
balance, or is pulled up. 

COCK FIGHT--TWO players take their places inside a 
six-foot (diameter) circle which has been drawn on the 
grourd. Each one stands on his right foot and holds his 
left foot behind his back with both hands. In this position 
each player tries to shove the other out of the circle or 
cause him to tiu^n loose his footing. 

KANGAROO FIGHT- -Circle is used, however the players 
cross their arms over their chests and hold a twelve-inch 
square of cardboard or folded newspaper beti;een their ankles 
Each one hops about in the circle trying to bump the other 
cut of the circle or cause him to drop his paper first. 

DUCK PIGHT--Circle is used. The players squat down 
in the circle with a wand or 30" broomstick held behind his 
knees. The stick is held securely in place by reaching 
under it at the ends and locking the hands in front of the 
ankles. The first player to be upset or bumped out of the 
circle is the loser. 

CRAB FIGHT--Clrcle is used. The players take a sitting 
position, then they take their weight off their hands and 
feet. In this position each player moves about in such a 
way as to cause his opponent to lose his balance or force 
him out of the circle. A player loses if any part of his 
body, other than his hands or feet, touches the ground or 
is forced out of the circle. 
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III. DUAL STUJJTS (continued) 

TUG OF or 20-foot piece of rope is used, A 

line is drawn on the ground or floor. Each player attempts 
to pull the other across the line. The player loses if he 
lets go of the rope. 

INDIAN HAND L'RESTLE--Two players, standing in a for- 
ward-backward stride position with the outsides of their 
right feet touching, grasp right hands and, on a signal 
from the leader, attempt to overthrow each other. The 
wrestler wins who causes his opponent to move either foot 
or touch the floor with any other part of his body. 

POISON FIGKT--A milk bottle or Indian club is placed 
on the floor. Two players stand on either side of it, 
facing each other, with their hands on each other's 
shoulders. The object of the stunt is to try to cause the 
other to touch the bottle by pushing and pulling him around. 

CHIireSE GET-UP — Two pupils sit on floor, back to back, 
with arras locked. Without letting go, they stand erect. 

It Is done by bringing the feet close to the body and 
pushing back against each other. 

TWISTER--TWO pupils face each other with right hands 
clasped. One pupil steps over the locked hands, his 
right foot passing over the head of his partner. The second 
pupil now steps over with his left leg bringing them back- 
to-back. The first pupil follows with his left and the 
second pupil with his right leg. 

V/]IEELBARROV/--Two boys stand one in back of the other 
and facing the same dlrecti.>n. The boy in front places his 
hands on the floor then places first one and the other 
ankle in hands of the second boy. In this position, both 
walk forward. 

IV. TUimLING 

1. Forward Roll 

2. Backward Roll 

3. Dive Roll 

4. Head Stand 

5. Hand Stand 

6. Hand Stand Walk 

7. Cartwheel 



IX. POSTURE 



Post'jre .Is nore than standing or sitting straight. It is that 
positicji of the body in which all of its parts are working effectively 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. Good posture creates self- 
confidence and self-respect; it greatly improves personal appearance 
and suggests poise. 

Lack of training frequently leads to an improper body posture. 
Objectives of the posture program in the classroom 

Developing an understanding of the importance of posture. 
Stimulating a pride in good posture. 

Developing an attitude of translating knowledge of good 
posture in action. 

Steps to Good posture 

Standing; 

Feet parallel 

Head high, chest out, stomach and hips firm 
Weight slightly forward over the balls of the feet and 
distributed evenly on each foot 
Abdomen and back as flat as possible 



Sitting ; 

Sit back In the seat so that Ihe hips toucli the back of chair 
Feet flat on the floor 
Sit tall 

Rock forward from the hips v/hon writing 

Keep chest out, and neck in line with upper back 

Walking : 

Knees and ankles limber, toes pointed straight ahead 

Legs close together, swlngi.rig legs forward from hip joints 

Lift feet off the ground 

Head and chest high 

Shoulders free and easy 

Heel touches ground first 

Teaching, suggestions for postural development 

Understand the f'lndamentals of good posture. 

Teachers should be good models themselves. 

Always be alert to the posture needs of each child. 

Stress good posture on the playground as well as in the 
classroom. 

Remove handicaps such as poor furniture, seating arrangement, 
lighting and blackboard glare. 

Allow fi'equent change of position and activity in the room, 
children are not prone for long periods of sitting. 

Watch the everyday movements of the child and teach him good 
mechanical use of his body, (This may be done by special 
j teachers but followed up by horacroom teachers.) 



Specific Aids in Setting Up a Postural Program 



Daily notices on bulletin boards. 

Posture pictures placed in classroom, (These may be obtained 
from the physical education instructor or the supervisor 
of physical education. 

Articles on posture may be written or skits which emphasize 
the importance of good posture. 

Visual aids; 

Posture Pete and his house are devices to explain the 

positions of the body in excellent posture. (They may be 
obtained from the office of the physical education super- 
visor.) 

Philadelphia Dairy Council sends out posters in reference 
to both health and posture. 

Filmstrips obtained in individual schools. 

Movies obtained through visual aids office. 

Teachers should be aware of the causes of poor posture that result from ; 

Habits of incorrect positions of standing, walking, sitting 
Poor nutrition, poor health, chronic infection, etc. 

Growth handicaps (tonsils, adenoids, etc.) and rapid growth 
Overwork and general lack of exercise 

Defective vision, imperfect hearing, orthopedic difficul- 
ties, etc. 

Chronic fatigue, insufficient sleep 

Emotional difficulties such as insecurity, feeling of 
failure, etc. 

Sex-consciousness, embarrassment about size, etc. 

Posture Sayings 

"Just square your shoulders to the world, 

You're not the type to quit; 

It isn't the load that breaks us down, 

It's the way v/e carry it." 

Try it--Uatch the Result 
To be Healthy, Happy, and Efficient: 

1. Keep your head up. 

2. Keep your chest elevated, 

3. Keep your shoulders back, 

4. Keep your waist flat, 

5. Use the "Straight I7alk." 

6. Stretch your neck. 
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Postitre Savings ■■ (continued) 



I Been V/orklng on Mv posture 
Tone - "I ‘ye Been Working on the Railroad" 

I been working on ray posture, all the 
live long day. 

I been working on ray posture, Just to 
get it up this way. 

Don't you hear the teacher saying 
Stand up straight and tall. 

Don't you kn'w it's better for you? 

If you're Straight and Strong? 



HOW DO YOH V/ALK? 

Are you a rounded question mark 
Ungraceful, lacking vim 
Or, a living exclamation point 
Alert, curvaceous, trim? 
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X. Special Events 



Play Days ^ 

A playday can be a restune of the physical 
activities that the boys and girls have 
participated in during the year and can be 
made colorful by the use of simple costumes. 



Suggested themes: 

irations at play 
Pageant of the months 
Mardi Gras 

Circus Comes to the school 
Hay Day 
Athletic Meet 

To provide a basis for relating one event with another, one 
can use a central theme. This theme may vary according to the 
interest of the group or school. 

Auditorium Programs 

Drama and dramatic rhythms have unlimited potentialities 
for pleasure; they are adaptable and can be used for entertain 
ment for large and smal] groups of children. 

Suggested themes: 

Holidays 

Historical Dccaslons 

Selected favorite stories 

Special subjects, art, music, etc. 



Parties 

Parties are ? valuable part of the social life of each 
child and provide valuable learning experiences 

Suggested Activities; 

Musical games 
Informal dances 

Social mixers and get-acquainted games, stunts and 
contests 

Paper and pencil games 
Quiet trick and guessing games 



Picnics 

irnen selecting picnic activities is is veil to discard 
events which require a great amount of skill, since the 
more complicated the activity, the less the desire of 
the picnickers to participate. 
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Picnics (continued) 



Suggested Activities; 

Games (teams) 

Field evonts 
Stunts 
Relay races 
Water games 

Individual and dual games 
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The VJetzel Grid for Evaluating Physical Fitness 



The V/etzel Grid Is used in V/ilmington schools for a two- 
fold i;Ui^/Osc„ First, it will contain a complete record of 
physical examinations given by school physicians, a record of 
corrections recommended and made, and a record of immunizations 
and inoculations, as well as physical conditions requiring 
special attention. Second, the front of the card gives a 
graphic account of a child's physical growth and development, 
its rate, direction, deviation from normal, and manner in 
which it compares with other children of similar age. 

Because of the effect of physical status on the total 
growth and development of children, and particularly its effect 
on the quantity and quality of learning experiences of children, 
it is important for teachers to be thoroughly familiar with each 
child's physical status and general health progress. The V/etzel 
Grid will enable any teacher to assess Instantly the direction 
and rate of a child's physical growth and development. 

The Grid requires only two measurements, height and weight, 
which should be made at regular intervals, preferably every six 
months. Care must be taken to insure that successive measure- 
ments are always made under the same conditions, i.e., at the 
same time of day, always with shoes removed, and using ca].ibra- 
ted scales and measuring rods. If at all possible, teachers 
should accompany nu?se at time of weighing and measuring and 
act as recorders. 

The procedure for recording and plotting the information 
follows : 

Step 1 . Record name and birthdate if not already on card. 
Enter date of observation, age ( years and months ), weight and 
height in table at upper left. 

Step 2 . Plot weight from vertical (left edge of Grid) 
against height from horizontal (top or bottom of Grid) using 
red scale marks - pounds an d Inches . Dot or X the point in 
the channel where the two values cross. 

Step Read physique channel and compare v/ith Key Table 
(clinical ratings) for physical status. 

Step 4 . Read developmental level from the blacK diagonal 
scale and insert this value .in proper column in table at upiper 
left. (Estimate as closely as possible.) 

Step 5 . Plot developmental level against corresponding 
actual age in auxodrome panel to right of Grid, (Boys follow 
blue line; girls, developing more rapidly, follow red lines. 

See N.B, on next page.) 

Step 6 . After successive measurements, connect points (dots 
or X's) In each Grid to make a continuous curve, 
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Interpretation 



A . Left Grid Panel F ■' veals s 

1, Direction or channel of growth - body type or 
physique. 

a. Child moves through his own peculiar channel, 
depending on his inherited body type. Usually child moves into his 
own main channel at 6 - 7 years of age. From then on, in normal 
growth , the individual will follow along his own channel throughout 
his entire growth period. 

b. Tolerance limits. If a child moves out of Lis 
channel more than one-half channel in a year (or more than one-half 
channel in ten developmental units of advancement), an immediate checl: 
by nurse and/or doctor is indicated. Variations greater than this are 
rarely due to normal chance. 

2, Developmental level, Isodevelopmentai level lines 

determine body size or area of body surface. These levels, which 
cross all channels, are ream in units which are printed along the A 
channel. 4 

3, Speed of Growth. Normal speed or rate of physical 
growth is one level line per month or ten to twelve per year. (This 
normal rate of growth is reflected by the red dots in the "M" channel 
on the Grids. Note that the rate differs at different stages of 
physical growth.) In regard to tolerance limits, if variation in 
rate exceeds 3-4 levels per year, an immediate check by nurse 
and/or doctor is indicated, 

B. Right Grid Panel (Auxodrome) measures comparative level 
of development according to age. It reveals: 

1, Sex Differences. Early development is similar 
(black-lined channels); then girls follow red lines (1^ co 2 years 
ahead of boys); and boys follow blue channels. 

2. Fast or Slow Developers, l/hile each child should 
follow his own particular pattern of growth, those who are fast 
developers will fall to upper left of auxodrome, and the slow develop- 
ers to lover right. Calibration in percentages on lines show what 
fraction of children in our population may be expected to reach any 
given developmental level at any given age. 

N.B. A child, whose auxodrome keeps up with the 82;! 
standard, is slightly more than a "year retarded." so far as the 
general population of children is concerned. This might, nevertheless, 
be his own natural schedule of advance, especially if the child is 
traversing one of the three center channels, but the question would 
deuerve investigation. One the other hand, a child originally pro- 
ceeding along or ahead of the 67% standard, whose auxodrome has 
lately fallen behind and no longer parallels the standards, is quite 
definitely ailing and needs thorough medical examination. 
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Interpretation (continued) 

3. Basal I'letabo.lism (in calories/day) may be read 
by follo^/ing Isodevelopmentel line, horizontally, on auxodrome panel 
(right Grid) to number on V(;rtical scale on r:lgh£. (M or blue for 
boys, F or red for girls.) 
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XIII. Record Sources 



Chi Idr en * s Mus ic Center / Inc . 

Educational Activities / Inc. 

Educational Record Sales 

Educational Recordings of 
America, Inc. 

Polkraf t Records 

Kimbo Educational Records 



5373 West Pico Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90019 



P. O. Box 392 

Freeport, New York 11520 



15 Chambers Street 
New York, New York 



P. O. Box 6062 
Bridgeport, Conn . 06606 



1159 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07114 



P. O. Box 55 

Deal/ New Jersey 07723 
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XIV 



Bibliography for Teachers * 



AAHPER, C lassroom Activities , Washington, C.; NEA, 1963. 

AAHPKH, I dea Book for the Elementary Sch ool Teacher , 

Washington, D. C. : NEA, 1965. 

Anderson, Marian H. » Play with Purpose ; Elementary 
Phvs ica l Education . New York: Harper, 1966, 

Andrews, Gladys, and others. Phy s i c a 1 Educatio n for Today * s 
BoVS an d Girls . Boston; Allyn and Bacon, 1960, 

Bryant, Rosalie and Eloise Oliver. Fun and Fitness Thr ough 
E leiTienta ry Phys i ca 1 E ducation ■ West Nyack, N. Y. : 

Parker, 1967 . 

Bucher, Charles A. and Evelyn M. Reade. Physical Education 
JLQ. the Moder n Elemen tary School . New York: MacMillan 

Company, 1964 . 

Dauer, Victor P. P_h^_i^a_l Education for Elementary Schoo l 
C hi Idr en . Minneapolis: Burgess, 1968. 

Delaware State Department of Public Instruction. Teaching 
to Live . Dover, Delaware; George W. Ayars, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education. 

Klappholz, Lowell. Success £u 1 Practice s in Teaching Phya ica 1 
Fitness . New London; Croft, 1964. 

Neilson, Neils P. and others. Physical Ed ucation for Elementary 
Schoo I s . New York: A. S. Barnes, 1966. 

Schurr, Evelyn L. Movement Experien ces for Children ; 

Curriculum and Me^y]p(^ for E lementary Physical Educati on . 
Appleton, 1966. 

Wallis, Earl L. and C. A. Logan. Exercise for Chi Idr en . 
Enqelwood Cliff, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1966. 
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XVI. ROPE SKIPPING 



Rope sklpp'^lng contributes to the development of agility, coordi- 
i;t,tion, rhythm and endurance. It is praci.ical for both boys and 
girls from the first through the sixth grade. 

Introduction of .lumping through the follovinf; activities ; 

Mimetic games involving jumping, hopping, and skipping. 

Jumping in response to commands. 

Jumping as a response to music and rhythm. 

Swinging a rope and jump to commands and rhymes. 

Teaching hints 

1. Teacher may be helpful at the start to turn the rope, 

2, Explain the correct time to jurap--as the rope hits the 
grounu and slides under the feet. 

3. Teach the children to jump on the balls of their feet and 
push the body straight up and not just bend the knees 
and lift the feet. 

4, Tell the jumper to strive for a low and not a high jump. 



Activities 

Individual Rope 

After the child has learned to jump, hop, and skip, he is 
ready to learn in progression the following; 



a. Turning the rope forward. 

Jump on toes of both feet. 

Jump on the right foot. 

Jump on the left foot. 

Jump first or, left, then on right, foot. 

Progress forv;ard in a run. 

Progress forward in a skip. 

Hold one leg high - knee straight - toe I50inted - 
jump on other foot. 

Jump v/ith feet spread sideward. 

Jump with feet spread forward and backwai’d. 

Double jump forward. Child makes two Jumps to each 
turn of the rope. (one jump is made v'hile the 
rope is overhead) 

Jump twice on each tiu'n. (This necessit£^tes fast 
turning. 




b. All the above jumping can be done with the rope being 
turned backwards. 
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Individual Rone. Partners Jumping 



Children enjoy new challenges, therefore after they learn to 
juriiiJ themselves, encourage them to jump with a partner. Here are 
a .list of activities partners may do together. 

1. No 1 turns the rope forward - No. 2 runs in, faces 
his partner, and both jump. 

2. Same as above except the rope is turned backward. 

3. No. 1 turns ropo forward. No. 21 runs in, turns his 
back to partner. 

4. No. 1 turns rope forward, No. 2 runs in behind partner. 

5. Partners stand side by side - inside hands joined - 
outside hands turning the rope. 

6. Partners stand side by side, clasp left hands, face 
opposite directions, and each turns a rope end in 
right hand. (For one the rope will be turning 
forward, for the other it will be turning backward.) 

7. Jumpers stand bade to back and each turns a rope end 
in right hand. 

8. Three partners: No. 1 turns rope forward. No. 2 runs 
in front, I!o. 3 runs in behind, and all three Jump 
the rope. 

Long Rone - Two Children Turning 

When the rope is turned forward toward the Jumpers it is 
called "front door." V/hen the rope is turned backward, away from 
the Jumper, it is called "back door." 

1. Run under rope front door. 

2. Run through the back door (when running through back 
door Jumper must make one jump.) 

3. Riui in front door. Jump once, run out. 

4. Player runs in and Jumps while turner says, "Salt, 
pepper, mustard, cider, vinegar," increasing speed 
as the word "vinegar" is said. 

5. "hock the cradle." Turners do not make a complete 
circle with rope, but swing it from side to side in 
a pendulum motion. This position the Ju-nper runs in 
and Jumps and then runs out the other side. 
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Long Rope - Two Children Turning (continued) 

6. "Chase tha fox." Jumper instead of taking single 

turns until each has missed, choose a leader who 
goes through various jumps, all the others following 
in single file. Example: Fox runs under the rope 

without skipping, the others follow. Fox then turns 
and runs back. Others follow the fox who takes any 
jump he wants and runs out, others in turn following. 
One who misses takes an end. 

7. "Winding the clock." Player runs in, counts from one 
through twelve, turning halfway around each time, and 
then runs out. 

8. "Calling in." Jumper runs in and jumps three times, 
calling some one in by name on the second jump. They 
jump together once, and the first player runs out on 
the opposite side. Second jumper, in turn, calls 
someone in on his second jump, etc. 

9. "Begging." Two players run into the rope and jump 
together side by side, vrhile jumping, they change 
places. One player starts by saying, "Give me some 
bread and butter," and the other, while changing, 
answers, "Try my next door neighbor." 

10. "Drop the handkerchiel'. " Player runs in, and while 
jumping, drops his handkerchief, or another object, 
and on the next Jump picks it up again, reciting the 
lines : 

"Lady, lady, drop your handkerchief. 

Lady, lady, pick it up." 



Rhynes That Can Be Used 

Bobby, Bobby, at the gate. 

Eating Cherries from a plate. 

Kovr many cherries did he take? 

One, two, three, four, five. 

The jumper may run either front oi backdoor and jump. 
Activity may be done jumping on both feet or alternating feet. 

I asked my father for fifteen ce'ts 
To see the monkey jump the feme. 

She jumped so high, she reached the sky, 

And didn't come back 'til last of July. 

The jumper does regular J imping to the first two liner. Tht 
rope is then raised and the jonper has to Jump higher and higher 
until he runs out on the word "July." 
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Rhymes That Can Be Used (continued) 



One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

All good ciiildren go to heaven, 

V/hen they get there the angels will say, 
"(Name of school) children, right this way. 



"Fire, fire," says Mr, McGuire, 

"Where, Where?" says Mr, O'Dare. 

"At the bam," says Mr, Karn, 

And it burns hotter, hotter, hotter,.,. 

Once children learn to jump they like to show their skjil 
by jumping fast. This is especially true for the boys. 
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